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for the sleet and snow of 


JANUARY 


THE steel core of Copperweld Line Wire, 
inseparably molten-welded to a thick outer 
layer of pure copper, provides the extra 
strength to resist sleet loadings and the 
pounding of winter storms. To aid those who 
are planning in June to avoid January tro 

les, we have prepared data 
sheet No. E. D. T. 1202. 
You are cordially invited 
to write for your copy. 
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TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 

Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 


Current Consumption 
negligible. 
Positively No Radio 
Interference 
Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 


to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
rent. 


ONLY ONE CONTACT! 


You can always depend 
upon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 


PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 








HOLTZER-CABOT 


RINGING MOTOR GENERATOR SET 


It is of vital importance that a telephone exchange operate 
dependably without interruption, AT ALL TIMES. 


This is why Holtzer-Cabot ringing motor generators are de- 
signed and built to give a lifetime of continuous and de- 
pendable service. 


Holtzer-Cabot ringing motor generator equipment has the 
unqualified approval of the engineering and service depart- 
ments of all major telephone companies. 


Our engineers will gladly confer with you. Their experience 
can be helpful—write Dept. 22 for descriptive bulletin. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161 S. State St. 125 Amory St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 
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GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 


Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
magazine into the binder after you have read it, 
without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.25 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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yi d two-tone gongs compactly 
mounted in base of the instrument. 


No. 1191 Handset. Handsome and 
efficient. The only self-contained in- 
strument with an exposed gong. 


No. 1212 Handset with Dial. (Other- 
wise identical in construction and 
in Operating features with the 1212). 
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Stromberg-Carlson manufactures handsets for every central an unduplicated clarity of articulation Light in weight 
energy requirement. All are equipped with. the patented and gracefully designed, they are a sure means of build- 
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No. 1201... A handy No. 1197... A graceful and No. 1210... A streamlined No. 1211... A new 
nstrument for hanging efficient handset designed for wall telephone that gives all streamlined handset 
mm. side of table or desk. use with separate bell box. the advantages of the handset. wall telephone with dial. 













NEW ONE-PIECE BAKELITE 
_ TRANSMITTER FRONT AND 


MOUTHPIECE UNIT... WITH ; 
THE FAMOUS KELLOGG This new Bakelite Transmitter Front 


gor POg, oF AL TRANSMITTER and Mouthpiece unit makes possible 


the use of the NON-POSITIONAL 


transmitter with your present wall sets and desk 





stands. Thru this standardization and complete inter- 
changeability of parts, you save time, trouble, money 
and the nuisance of stocking several types of trans- 
mitters. You will like the smart new appearance 


and the better transmission that this attractive unit 





gives your old telephones! 




















Now you can buy a smaller, conventional wall set 


NEW SMALL WALL SET with parts interchangeable with those of the 


Masterphone line. You get better transmission and 
reception, the NON-POSITIONAL transmitter and the TRIAD circuit. The finer, 


more sensitive ringer ends your talking and ringing troubles on long, heavily loaded 
common battery rural lines. 


The well-known Kellogg desk stand now goes modern 
with its NON-POSITIONAL transmitter and new all- 
Bakelite mouthpiece unit. The cord and hookswitch are 
arranged to connect with any TRIAD circuit box. This gives you transmission, 
reception and ringing equal to that of the ''900"' Masterphone line. It can't be beat! 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. - - - - - - - - 6650 S. CICERO AVE., CHICAGO 
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THE PHILLIPS 


WIRES AND CABLES 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


With one of the most modern and comprehen- 
sive plants for wire and cable fabrication in the 
world, the experienced PHILLIPS organization 
can supply every requirement for telephone, 


PLANT AT 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 


telegraph and power work. 


For almost half a century, PHILLIPS wire and 
cable products have been noted for undeviating 
high quality. Year in and year out, through the 
heat of summer and storms of winter, they can 
always be relied upon to deliver the utmost in 
unfailing performance and reliable operation. 


Write for prices and technical data on PHILLIPS 
wires and cables—full information sent promptly 
upon request. 


PHILLIPS Products Also Include: 


A complete range of telephone instruments, tele- 
phone switching equipment for public and private 
exchanges, and telephone protective apparatus. 


PHILLIPS 


WIRES AND CABLES 
Brockville, Ontario, Canada 


Distributors for Canada: 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES LIMITED 
284 King Street West, Toronto 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL REGINA BROCKVILLE VANCOUVER 
Export Distributors: Automatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago 
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Responsibility of the 
Public Service Commission 


As viewed by GAY H. BROWN 


Counsel, New York Public Service Commission, Albany 


PUBLIC GOOD should dominate activities of a regu- 
latory commission. Only by manifesting utmost fairness 


in its investigations and hearings can a commission 


command respect for its decisions. 


Commission must 


protect utility from the demagogue as well as protect 


public from unscrupulous management. 


Regulation of 


public service corporations here to stay. Address before 
convention of New York State Telephone Association 


MPRESSIVE and salient facts 
| stand out in bold relief at the 

very threshold of a discussion on 
the public service commission’s re- 
sponsibility, ignorance of which 
makes impossible any intelligent un- 
derstanding of the problem involved. 
Let us for a moment consider such 
facts and the obvious conclusions to 
be drawn therefrom. 

Anyone at all familiar with the 
situation must be impressed with the 
vastness of the properties owned by 
the public service corporations of this 
state, aggregating in amount many 
billions of dollars, to which corpora- 
tions are annually paid millions of 
dollars by the consumers of this 
state for the services rendered. Mil- 
lions of dollars are each year ex- 
pended by these utilities for the pur- 
chase of property and equipment and 
the payment of the salaries of thou- 
sands of employes. 


These corporations furnish our 


telephone and telegraph service, our 
transportation by rail, street rail- 
road and bus, gas and electricity for 
power, heat and light, and many such 
cerporations furnish water and steam 
to our cities, towns and villages. Be- 
cause their business is affected with 
a public interest, we designate these 
companies as “public service cor- 
porations.” 

The mere naming of these utilities 
brings forcibly to the attention of 
anyone the fact that these corpora- 
tions render a service which inti- 
mately and closely affects the life, 
health and property of our people. 
Ordinarily, citizens may give little 
direct attention to the functions per- 
formed by these corporations; but 
let a storm or fire bring an interrup- 
tion of such facilities and then the 
people are immediately brought face 
to face with the vital and absolute 
necessity of such service. 

The suspension of operations would 


Number 26 


result in the loss of much money 
and business, and such a happening 
—if long continued—would affect not 
only the convenience and happiness 
of our citizens, but also their health 
and lives. The very maintenance 
of our social fabric depends upon the 
continuance of such service. 

Not only do these corporations fur- 
nish a service affected with great 
public interest, but the rendering of 
such a service is not subject to direct 
competition. To these utility com- 
panies the people give valuable fran- 
chises and, under the very nature of 
the circumstances, identical consents 
for the use of streets cannot be given 
te competing corporations. 

In ordinary business we have been 
taught that, in the main, competition 
may be relied upon to regulate serv- 
ice and prices, but not so with utili- 
ties. Such public service corpora- 
tions being engaged in rendering a 
service so important to the lives, 
health and prosperity of the people, 
and their business being essentially 
monopolistic, it is inconceivable that 
the determination of the duties and 
responsibilities of these corporations 
should be left to the uncontrolled de- 
cision of the owners. 





Vital, Non-Competitive 
Business Must Be Regulated 
No thoughtful man will in this day 
argue that a business which is non- 
competitive and so vital to the wel- 
fare of the people should be allowed 
to operate without governmental reg- 
ulation. The public service commis- 
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sion was created as an instrument 
of the state to make such necessary 
regulation effective. If regulation of 
public utilities results in failure, 
there follows, as night does day, only 
one alternative, namely, government 
ownership and operation of public 
service corporation. 

Perhaps my personal comment on 
this matter may be inappropriate in 
this address, but, nevertheless, I ex- 
press the idea that it will be a sorry 
day for democracy if the time ever 
comes when it is felt necessary for 
the government to take over and op- 
erate all our public utilities. 

Municipalities and the state gov- 
ernment having granted monopolistic 
privileges to public service corpora- 
tions, the people of this state have 
the right to demand that such cor- 
porations shall fulfill all the obliga- 
tions incident to the taking of fran- 
chises. The people have the right to 
determine that the service rendered 
shall be as safe as it can be made 
by intelligent foresight and the 
practice of great diligence; that 
such service be completely adequate 
to meet the needs of the public; that 
there be an honest attempt to con- 
tinually improve the service and that 
there be no unnecessary interruption 
in its rendition. 

The people have a right to insist 
that all consumers—rich or poor, cor- 
poration or individual—be treated 
upon an absolute equality and that 
there be no preference, discrimina- 
tion or rebates. The people have a 
right to expect that these public 
service corporations be managed with 
the greatest possible economy and 
efficiency consistent with the render- 
ing of adequate service and that the 
rates charged be absolutely reason- 
able. 

They have a right to insist that a 
rate is excessive which includes a re- 
turn upon excessive capitalization, 
popularly known as “watered stock” 
or which rate includes speculative 
profits to stockholders. Shareholders 
of a public utility corporation are not 
entitled to the return which might 
ordinarily be expected by investors 
in a business, competitive in its na- 
ture, and for which no valuable fran- 
chises are given by the people. 

The people also have a right to in- 
sist that there be no issue of stocks 
and bonds except such as represent 
actual value in property necessary 
for the utility in the conduct of its 
business; that the books and records 
be honestly kept and that there be 
ne concealment or fraud contained 
therein. 

They have the right to demand 
that a proper depreciation reserve be 
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maintained so that the capital will 
not be impaired; that any unwhole- 
some conditions resulting from ex- 
cesses and abuses practiced prior to 
the period of state regulation be cor- 
rected as rapidly as possible. They 
are entitled to demand that there be 
full and complete publicity as to all 
transactions of these corporations 
and that the executives and man- 
agers thereof should have an appre- 
ciation that they are managing cor- 
porations which are performing pub- 
lic service and which owe to the pub- 
lic good service at reasonable rates. 

It is the responsibility of the pub- 
lic service commission, with all the 
power at its command, to see to it 
that the people of this state are given 
to the fullest extent those rights 
just enumerated. 

Commission Should Investigate 
Records and Practices 

It is the duty of the public service 
commission to examine into the prac- 
tices and the books and records of 
corporations; to investigate the serv- 
ices rendered and the rates charged; 
and to conduct all necessary hearings 
and to issue proper orders to the end 
that such regulatory body may make 
certain that the public receives every 
right and privilege guaranteed un- 
der the statute or provided in the 
rules and regulations of the public 
service commission promulgated pur- 
suant to the statute. 

It is the duty of the public service 
commission to receive complaints 
from any citizen, be he rich or poor; 
to investigate the situation and to 
give relief if proper and just under 
the statute. It is further the re- 
sponsibility of the commission to co- 
operate with and assist these public 
service corporations with the view of 
securing from such companies the 
best service possible at reasonable 
rates, and to bring about on the 
part of the utility executives a spirit 
of real and effective public service. 

“Public Be Damned” 

Philosophy Not Dead Yet 

It is regrettable indeed to be ob- 
liged to state that today we still find 
among some of the public service 
corporations executives who are ani- 
mated by the philosophy of “the pub- 
lic be damned” and “it is only a 
crime if you are caught.” We still 
discover that there are some utility 
executives who by secret manipula- 
tions and reprehensible practices di- 
vert immense sums of money from 
the revenues of operating companies 
to so-called “management companies” 
who render little or no aid to oper- 
ating companies. 

We still discover instances where 





in the keeping of records and ac- 
counts, deceit and fraud are jrac- 
ticed. Too often it is evident that 
certain utilities are guilty of slarp 
and even dishonest conduct in deal- 
ing with their customers. 

Too frequently we find officers of 
utilities who are animated by the 
sole motive of securing unreasonable 
profits with little or no regard to the 
service rendered. And it is sad to 
relate that there are too many execu- 
tives of utilities who have never ac- 
cepted the principle that their busi- 
ness is affected with a great and vital 
public interest. 

Such practices by certain utility 
executives are the cause of the dis- 
trust which so many people have of 
al! public service corporations. Such 
actions as these produce in the minds 
of people suspicion of all utility 
managements, good or bad. Such 
conduct as this furnishes the ammu- 
nition necessary for the success of 
the demagogue and the unscrupu- 
lous politician. 

It is the bounden duty of the pub- 
lic service commission to use every 
remedy which the law allows to bring 
to strict account those who indulge 
in such practices, and to compel the 
corporations to render implicit obe- 
dience to the laws of the state and 
the orders of the commission. It is 
the responsibility of the commission 
to direct toward such actions the 
searchlight of what Woodrow Wil- 
son called “pitiless publicity” and so 
expose to the public gaze tactics so 
unsavory and reprehensible. 

Duty of Commission to 

Be Fair to the Utility 

While it is the responsibility of 
the public service commission to see 
to it that rates are reasonable and 
that service is efficient, it is equally 
the duty of the public service com- 
mission to be absolutely fair to the 
utilities and in no way to yield to 
or be influenced by the howling de- 
nunciation indulged in by all dema- 
gogues against public service corpo- 
rations. 

The demagogue seeks to arouse 
and inflame the public against all 
utilities. Fortified as he is by the 
knowledge of the excesses of the past 
and the abuses practiced by some 
utility officers today, he draws no 
distinction, but wantonly and wil- 
fully charges all public service cor- 
porations with corruption, deceit and 
fraud. He plays upon the prejudices 
and passions of the masses; his con- 
science is seared; he knows no prin- 
ciple; he is guided by no ethics. 

Pretending to be the ardent cham- 
pion of the people and loudly pro- 
claiming that he is espousing their 
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cause, he is in fact actuated by one 
single motive, namely, selfish per- 
sonal advancement in influence and 
power. Against anyone in public life 
who dares to defend the honest util- 
itv, he loudly proclaims that such offi- 
cial is either in the service of, or, 
to use the language of the street, 
as sold out” to the iniquitous 
ility. 

He creates such an atmosphere of 
bitterness, distrust and hate that 
public men, fearing for their repu- 
tations, hesitate to rise up and de- 
fend any public service corporation. 
Such public official, realizing that he 
will be ruthlessly attacked by the 
demagogue if he dares to say a word 

behalf of a public utility corpora- 
tion, is inclined to yield to the temp- 
tation to remain silent and protect 
his reputation. 


Commission Must Protect 
Company from Demagogue 


The commission has a grave re- 
sponsibility under these circum- 
stances. When the demagogue makes 
his unjust and scurrilous attacks 
ipon honest utility executives who 
are endeavoring to fulfill their ob- 
gations, not only should the com- 
mission not yield in the face of such 
attacks, but it is its responsibility 
to see that the true and actual facts 
are given to the public. The com- 
mission must demonstrate that he 
vho would make political capital by 
slanderous statements and base ap- 
peals, deserves the condemnation of 
every right thinking person. 

It is the responsibility of the com- 
mission to allow to a utility such a 
return as will be not only sufficient 
to pay operating expenses but will 
allow a reasonable return upon the 
‘air valuation of the property. When 
the facts warrant such a course, 
there is just as great an obligation 
on the part of the commission to 
permit an increase in rates as there 
is to reduce the rates when the facts 
point otherwise. 


Reasonable Rate Is in 
the Public Interest 

The real interest of the public is 
not opposed to but is in harmony 
with a rate which is reasonable. The 
fixing of a rate so low as to bring 
financial ruin to a company not only 
contravenes constitutional limita- 
tions but is subversive to good 
morals and honest practices. 

A system of regulation which is 
so stringent as to strangle initiative 
and incentive, on the part of utility 
executives, is out of accord with 
sound principles which should gov- 
ern constructive regulation. The 
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commission is not the manager of 
the utility property and every lee- 
way consistent with reasonable 
rates and efficient service should be 
allowed so that there will remain the 
initiative, the incentive and the en- 
ergy of private management. 

Regulation Must Be Wise 

and Not Destructive 

The right to regulate does not in- 
clude the right to destroy. Regula- 
tion must be wise—not oppressive; 
constructive—not destructive. 

In the regulation of these public 
service corporations the commission 
should never make its decisions based 


upon that alluring and tempting 
philosophy which we call “expe- 
diency.” Expediency is the watch- 


word of the timid politician, not the 
rule of conduct for the statesman. 
Expediency rests never upon prin- 
ciple, but always upon a desire to 
gain public favor and avoid criticism. 

The commission will not be un- 
mindful of the fact that a decision 
fair to both the utility and the pub- 
lic will in many cases be followed 
by charges that the commission no 
longer represents the public but is 
a governmental instrument repre- 
senting the attitude and viewpoint 
of the utilities. To do the right and 
fair thing is to be misunderstood. 
Correct action is usually followed by 
the vituperative hostility of the self- 
ish and the unscrupulous. 

3ut the cornerstone of regulation 
is public interest. And I dare to 
proclaim that the real interest of the 
public and that of a utility seeking 
to perform public service are not 
inconsistent. 

The commission will never find a 
situation where its decision com- 
mands the ardent enthusiasm of both 
the demagogue and the utility execu- 
tive who thinks only of profit. In 
fact, it is difficult to imagine a case 
where a fair decision will 
praise from either of 
groups. 

It is the duty of the commission 
to render decisions and make rulings 
that will command the respect of the 
honest and thoughtful people of the 
state. It may be that you will not 
agree with an order issued by the 
public service commission; you may 
believe it to be too stringent or the 
rate established too low; but it is a 
sad situation indeed when either a 
utility or the general public believes 
that the decision rests upon any con- 
sideration other than that of a de- 
sire to be absolutely and fundamen- 
tally fair. 

Respect does not mean agreement, 
but it does mean confidence in the 
honesty and good faith of the public 


receive 
these two 


service commission. To command 
such respect there must be no truck- 
ling to the unreasonable requests of 
a utility and no compromise with a 
demagogue. 
Good of the Public 
Must Dominate 


The good of the public—not ill 
will toward a utility—must dominate 
the activities of a regulatory com- 
mission, and I advisedly use the 
words “good of the public” because 
that term includes the utilities as 
well as the people of the state. 

The commission is charged by 
statute to conduct investigations not 
orly upon complaints but upon its 
own initiative. In either case hear- 
ings may be held and testimony re- 
ceived. It is the responsibility of 
the commission to insist that all 
hearings be open to the public and 
that every person interested be given 
an opportunity to present any testi- 
mony which may have a _ bearing 
upon the matter before the commis- 
sion. 

Any commission which would de- 
termine beforehand the result to be 
obtained and then make its findings 
ot fact in accordance with such pre- 
mature determination, would not only 
be false to its trust but would justly 
deserve the ringing condemnation of 
every right thinking person. These 
hearings of course should be con- 
ducted in the interest of fairness 
and it is only in this way that a com- 
mission can commend respect for its 
decisions. 

That there should be the right of 
a court review of any decision of 
the commission I entertain not the 
slightest doubt. In a constitutional 
form of government such as ours, 
the courts are the protectors of our 
rights and our liberties; and no ad- 
ministrative agency, however impor- 
tant, is above the law. 

Impatience with delay and desire 
for action should never cause us to 
take away the right to appeal to the 
courts. Do this and you will strike 
a fatal blow at the very cornerstone 
of our institutions. 

It may not be out of place to ex- 
press a hope that some day the rule 
requiring the taking of testimony 
as to present-day reproduction cost 
will be changed and that the theory 
ot prudent investment so _ long 
preached by Justice Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court and 
recently emphasized by President 
Roosevelt will be accepted. Under 
the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court it is necessary, upon 
hearings fixing valuations in rate 
cases, to spend months and some- 
times years in receiving the testi- 








mony as to reproduction cost, testi- 
mony which at best is wholly the- 
oretical and in most instances far 
from reality. Such hearings are 
long, tedious and greatly expensive 
both to the utility and to the public. 


Need for Change in 
Determining Valuations 

There is a crying need for such a 
change, a change which, in my opin- 
ion, would be beneficial to both the 
utilities and the general public. But 
se long as the United States Supreme 
Court adheres to its former deci- 
sions, the responsibility of the com- 
mission is to follow the authorita- 
tive decisions of such court and re- 
ceive such testimony. 

The public service law was 
fathered in New York state by Chief 
Justice Charles E. Hughes when gov- 
ernor. Great and tremendous pow- 


ers by legislative enactment have 
been given to the commission and 
the exercise thereof creates heavy re- 
sponsibilities. The creation of the 
public service commission was a 
recognition of the facts: 

That the attempted regulation of 
utilities by partisan and uninformed 
political action would result only in 
chaos; that the wise regulation of 
public utilities depended upon a 
knowledge of factors too intricate 
and complex to be handled by other 
than a body composed of trained and 
expert men; that regulation, to be 
successful, in the interests of the 
public must be thorough, complete 
and comprehensive. 

The system of regulating public 
utilities may be improved but I make 
bold to predict that regulation of 
the public service corporations by a 
regulatory body has come to stay. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, II] 


TELEPHONE customers 
pay arate in accordance 
with the class of service 
rendered. Series No. 332 


HARGES on various kinds of 
# service are based upon the 

amount and class of service 
rendered. For example, two patients 
enter a hospital at the same time. 
One engages a private room for his 
exclusive use. No other patients are 
assigned to it. This fact determines 
the rate paid for the occupancy of 
the room. The second patient en- 
gages a three-bed ward room. He 
shares his quarters with two other 
patients. He does not enjoy the pri- 
vacy of the first patient but neither 
is his room rate as high. He pays in 
proportion to what he receives. 

In rendering telephone service our 
customers pay a rate in accordance 
with the class of service received. 
For example, if the customer re- 
quests the operator to reach a par- 
ticular party at the called point, he 
pays a higher rate than for a so- 
called station-to-station call where he 
agrees to talk to anyone who answers. 

After a call is placed as a person- 
to-person call and it has progressed 
to the point where it has been an- 
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nounced as such to the called station, 
if the calling party should request 
the operator to change it to a sta- 
tion-to-station call, she would not be 
able to comply with his request. 

However, if the calling party places 
a person-to-person call and after the 
operator has acknowledged the call 
he should say, “Never mind reaching 
Mr. Brown, operator. I will talk to 
anyone who answers,” the classifica- 
tion may be changed to a station-to- 
station call. No person-to-person 
service has been rendered on the call 
at this point. A line should be drawn 
through the name in the “Called Per- 
son”’ space on the ticket. 

The answer, therefore, to question 
No. 5 in this week’s series is that the 
toll center operator was right in not 
changing the classification of the call. 
The tributary operator had passed 
her ticket as a_ person-to-person 
call, the toll center operator had an- 
nounced the call to the called station 
and the called party reached. 

The tributary’s customer may have 
had a perfectly legitimate reason for 
wishing to change the call from a 
person-to-person to a station-to-sta- 
tion call. However, the fact remains 
that person-to-person service had 
been rendered on the call and the 
telephone company is entitled to its 
compensation for the type of service 
rendered. It was unfortunate, of 
course, that the calling party did not 





know at the time the call was p! ced 
that a station-to-station call would 
meet his requirement and a satis/ac- 
tory explanation should be give: as 
te why his request was refused. 
The tributary operator was no’ at 
fault in making the request to change 
the classification of the call in ques- 
tion, as it is evident she was not 
aware of the fact that it could no‘ be 
changed under the circumstances 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. If a call is placed from a }jvay- 

station and the operator does not 

collect enough money, how should 
shortage be noted on the ticket? 

When it is necessary to repeat a 

message, does the toll center or 

tributary do it? 

3. When a long distance operator 
asks for a number and it is busy 
and she asks to wait on the line 
but when we can ring the number 
and she isn’t on the line, is it our 
duty to ring her back or wait un- 
til she calls again? 

1. Under what conditions is the 
filing time entered on the ticket? 

5. If calling party places call per- 
son-to-person and operator has 
already passed her ticket to toll 
center and toll center operator has 
reached called party, calling par- 
ty decides anyone will do and toll 
center operator believes local op- 
erator at fault, considering this 
is CLR service, would it be all 
right for subscriber to explain 
his reason for such a change and 
shouldn’t toll center change her 
rate? 


The answers to these traffic que stions 


bo 


may be found on page 31. 


vy 
Traffic Safety Awards to 
Independent Companies 


Two cities served by Independent 


telephone companies were awarded 
traffic prizes in the sixth national traf 
fic safety contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the calendar 
year 1937. Everett, Wash., headquar- 
ters exchange of the West Coast Tele- 
phone Co., won first place in the 25,000 
to 50,000 population group, while Des 
plaines, Ill., one of the larger exchanges 
of the Middle States Telephone Co., 
won honors in the 10,000-25,000 group 

Memphis, Tenn., was the grand priz« 
winner among the 1,101 cities partici- 
pating in the contest and Massachusetts 
won the grand state prize among the 42 
states participating. 

The cities with the best records in 
each of the six population groups had 
a combined reduction in accident deaths 
of 28.1 per cent under 1936 and a reduc- 
tion of 29.7 per cent under their aver- 
age for the three years preceding 1937. 
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After a week of careful preparation, employes and officials of Lincoln (Neb.) T. & T. 
Co.—not to mention the citizenry of Lincoln—are thrilled by a new experience 
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As Major Bowes Honors City and 
Company Records Votes 


LL THE THRILL and excite- 
ment that is radio was experi- 
enced by the officials and 


hone & Telegraph Co., one evening 
te in April from seven until eight 
‘clock when the endearing voice of 
lajor Bowes opened his regular 
eekly amateur hour to pay homage 
the city of Lincoln. 
The pulse-beat of the city’s re- 
ponse to the program was recorded 
the telephone company. It hired 
50 extra operators to tabulate the 
elephone vote and spent a week of 
iligent and thorough preparation 
f plant and traffic equipment in an- 
cipation of Lincoln’s gala event. 
The final hour saw the enthusiasm 
i the honor city’s radio fans at high 
itch in support of the two home- 
wn amateurs appearing on the pro- 
rram, and the telephone company re- 
erded 7,823 local calls, casting 24,- 
17 votes, all handled in an hour and 
) minutes. Sponsors of the pro- 
rram said it was the heaviest voting 
rom any honor city since March 3, 
vhen they had visited Scranton, Pa. 
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Commercial Engineer M. M. Hale, 
on the staff of General Commercial 
Superintendent H. F. McCulla, was 
in general charge of arrangements 
for the telephone company. He 
worked in cooperation with V. B. 
Gray, of New York, field representa- 
tive of the business concern sponsor- 
ing the amateur program. 

More than 70 people handled the 
telephone calls during the broadcast 
and for 30 minutes afterward. A spe- 
cial telephone exchange was set up in 
a vacant room just west of the Lin- 
coln business office, both located in 
the company’s general headquarters 
building, and votes were received 
there. 

Considerable plant work of an un- 
usual nature was handled by the 
service department of the telephone 
company during the week preceding 
the broadcast. In order to obtain 
enough trunks and _level-hunting 
connectors, 15 switchboard keys were 
installed on third selector banks to 
facilitate the transfer of the connec- 
ters in the B-7100 board to the 
B-7200 board level. 


In addition, 16 connectors and as- 
sociated banks in the B-7100 board 
were multipled with 32 connectors 
and associated banks in the B-7200 
board. The B-7100 board, which is 
filled to capacity with working lines, 
had to be restored to complete effi- 
ciency by the morning following the 
broadcast, making it necessary to re- 
move all temporary wiring immedi- 
ately after the program. 

Due to the fact that the number 
2-2711 instead of 2-7211, which was 
used as the telephone voting number, 
was printed by error in one of the 
Lincoln newspapers, it was necessary 
to bring this line also into the voting 
room. It received approximately 
500 calls. With the exception of one 
overload which blew a switchroom 
fuse after a particularly pleasing 
portion of the broadcast, the switch- 
ing equipment worked most efficiently 
under the terrific barrage of calls. 
The fuse failure interrupted service 
for only 11 seconds. 

In the voting room the service in- 
stallation consisted of 47 automatic 
lines operating in rotary on the num- 
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ber 2-7211. Three long distance 
trunks were installed to receive votes 
from listeners outside of Lincoln. A 
50-pair cable was installed between 
the protectors on the main distribut- 
ing frame in the switchroom and a 
terminal located in the voting room. 

Inside wire carried the circuits to 
the individual telephones. Self-con- 
tained handsets were used, with an 
operator’s headset replacing the 
handpiece. All bells were killed and 
each headset was connected directly 
into a line. 

A total of 51 operators sat at the 
tables and received the votes. Two 
relief operators were provided, to- 
gether with three messengers. There 
were nine comptometer operators, 
who tabulated the votes, and one op- 
erator to report votes over the direct 
wire to New York. 

Before the time for the amateur 
hour to begin, V. B. Gray, the ma- 
jor’s representative, called all the op- 
erators to their stations and gave 
them the “little red schoolhouse,” as 


<a" 


A 
The vote recording room in the headquarters 
building of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. where local votes on Major Bowes’ 
regular weekly amateur hour were received by 
more than 50 operators especially engaged 
for the occasion and reports were forwarded 
to New York by long distance telephone. 


he called it; in other words, a com- 
plete course of instruction. On the 
table in front of each telephone girl 
was a card telling her to give credit 
to the sponsor and requesting partic- 
ulars of the vote. She was instructed 
to thank the voter for his interest at 
the end of the conversation. The op- 
erators were told to hold up their 
hands, as they did in school, if they 
wanted to leave their posts for any 
reason. Two relief operators were 
on hand for that purpose and several 
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assistant operators paced the aisle, 
ready to handle any emergency that 
might arise. 

As the program took the air, a 
tense hush settled over the room. 
This hush was soon broken by the 
first calls—and after that, the ava- 
lanche descended and the room be- 
came a bedlam. As the votes were 
recorded, they were quickly passed 
to the comptometer operators who 
tabulated them preparatory to their 
forwarding to New York. 

All in all, it was an exciting and 
interesting experience for the tele- 
phone employes and for the thou- 
sands of Lincoln citizens who gath- 
ered outside the windows of the vot- 
ing rooms to watch the recording. 
The telephone company had _ re- 
leased an advertisement in the Lin- 
coln newspapers, the day of 
the broadcast, inviting the public 
to visit the voting headquarters and 
view the recording of the telephone 
vctes. Large flood lights illumined 


the windows, giving everyone who 






























visited the building a splendid » ‘ey 
of the operators at work, and public 
address speakers enabled everyone to 
hear the entire Major Bowes’ pro- 
gram. 

Major Bowes saluted Lincoln as 


“the white spot of the white rt 
state,” a primary grain market, home 
of 244 industries, and one of the 


most important educational centers 
west of the Mississippi. He praised 
the state capitol as one of the great 
pieces of architecture in the country. 
Major Bowes spoke during the broad- 
cast of his original amateur hour 
which was aired by 114 stations in 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
as well as their affiliated short wave 
stations. Radio experts estimate that 


26 million persons heard the pro- 
gram. 
Something new on the Lincoln pro- 


gram was the mentioning of the 
name of the person making the first 
call received at the Lincoln and N¢ 
York switchboards. 

7 F 
Direct Dialing Gains 


in Boston Area 
The New England Telephone & Te 
graph Co. has announced changes in t 
equipment at its office in the Dorcheste 
district of Boston, Mass., which will 
make direct dialing to 31 additional ex- 
changes possible for patrons of the 
Geneva, Columbia and Talbot exchanges 
who have one-party or two-party un- 
limited service with contiguous ¢« 
changes. The change, which was to go 
into effect on June 21, includes offices 
within an eight-mile radius of Dor- 
chester. 


Clerks engaged in tabulating the telephone 

votes. The young lady on the extreme left is 

reporting the totals to New York over a direct 

wire. In the background, in his shirtsleeves 

is V. B. Gray, special representative of 
Major Bowes. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 






(Special Correspondence from Washington, D. C.) 


r HE 75TH CONGRESS has 
[passed into history and has left 
in its wake a real reward for 
the Independent telephone industry. 
ie reward is a definite exemption 
at should apply to the small tele- 
one company. In language as plain 
as it is possible to put it, the wage- 
d-hour bill makes an exception of 
small telephone exchanges and pro- 
des that they do not come under its 
provisions, because the greater part 
of their service is in intrastate com- 
erce. 

The United States Independent 
Telephone Association and several of 
e state associations have 
operly exercised over the threaten- 
g possibilities of such legislation 
its possible effect on the small In- 
dependents. It now appears that 

ne of those small exchanges doing 

intrastate business is subject to 
the act. 

If you have been worried about 

is question, you have doubtless been 
nformed through various 

at section 13a(2) of the law con- 
tains a definite “out” for small 
elephone companies by reason of an 
exemption of any “service establish- 
ment” from the operation of the act. 

But before going into this exemp- 
tion under section 13a(2)—which 

ill be discussed more in detail later 
on—it is interesting to consider 

hether the act applies to intrastate 
Independent companies entirely aside 
from this express exemption. 

In other words, if by reason of the 

mstitutional restriction of Federal 

risdiction to interstate commerce, 
the wage-hour act does not apply, 
then it doesn’t make any difference 
whether section 13a(2) would cover 
local Independent exchanges or not. 
Section 13a(2), in that event, would 
ust be an additional “out” for the 
small Independent company. 


been 


sources 


i he QUESTIONS must be de- 
cided, therefore, in the following 
order: (1) Does the act apply at all? 
2) If it does, will the exemption un- 
der section 13a(2) cover the local In- 
dependent exchanges? 

Concerning the first question, it is 
mportant to consider carefully the 
lefinition of “commerce” contained 
in section 3(b). Here is the text of 
that brief passage: 

“Commerce” means trade, com- 
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THE NEW WAGE AND HOUR ACT contains definite 
exemption that should apply to small Independent 
telephone companies. ... Discussion of whether the 
act applies at all, and, if so, will the exemption 
under section 13a (2) cover local Independent ex- 
changes. .. . Other closing activities of Congress 
which are of telephone interest 


merce, 
mission or 
among the several 
from any state to any place out- 
side thereof. 

This definition is clear and un- 
equivocal and follows the usual def- 
inition of interstate commerce—that 
is, trade, commerce, transportation, 
tiansmission, or communication 
“among the several states or from 


transportation,  trans- 
communication 
states or 


any state to any place outside there- 
of.” 

No small telephone company, there- 
fore, whose business is wholly intra- 
state and which owns and operates 
no telephone lines that cross state 
beundaries, would be subject to the 
act. Such company would clearly not 
be engaging “in interstate com- 
merce” within the meaning of this 
definition, so the first question may 
be answered in the negative: that, 
or the usual definition of interstate 
commerce, the small Independent 
telephone company such as is under 
consideration, would not come within 
the provisions of the act. 

So there you have the situation, 
taking one view. The wage-hour law 
could not be construed to apply to 
ar. Independent telephone exchange 
whose traffic is predominantly local 
any more than any other local enter- 
prise (such as a taxicab concern, let 
us say) would come under Federal 
jurisdiction because an _ occasional 
customer happened to use the facili- 
ties in interstate commerce. 

The act sets up an administrator 
under the Department of Labor. He 
(or she) will appoint and must be 
guided by the recommendations of 
various “industrial committees” 
which will consist of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the workers, 
employers, and of the general public 
for each industry. 

If the telephone industrial commit- 
tee turns out to be a realistic group, 


it will readily sense that Congress 
never intended to bring about such 
fantastic results as crippling the lo- 
cal Independent telephone exchanges 
and will bring into play section 
13a(2) of the act referred to pre- 
viously. The text of this passage is 
as follows: 

“... The provisions of sections 
6 and 7 shall not apply with re- 
spect to any employe en- 
gaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part 
of whose selling or servicing is 
in intrastate commerce.” 


ERTAINLY, this section 13a (2) 

A makes it mandatory for those 
in charge of administering the wage- 
and-hour law to apply the exemption 
to local Independent telephone ex- 
changes. 

The question is, therefore, not so 
much a matter of construction or in- 
terpretation, but a definite exception 
t» the operation of the act for any 
“service establishment, the greater 
part of whose servicing is in intra- 
state commerce.” Nothing could con- 
stitute a more definite exception to 
the operation of the law than this 
language. It describes the small in- 
trastate telephone company exactly. 
In every instance, “the greater part” 
of its servicing would be in “intra- 
state commerce,” as the act specifies. 

Furthermore, practical considera- 
tions should certainly strongly tempt 
the wage-hour administrator to take 
a liberal view in applying this ex- 
emption to local telephone exchanges. 
Certainly, if a drastic enforcement 
of the wage-hour act resulted in put- 
ting a number of small telephone 
units out of business, the result 
would scarcely be what Congress in- 
tended. 

The act is supposed to make jobs, 
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not destroy them. Public resentment 
would also arise if administration of 
the act resulted in curtailment of lo- 
cal exchange service (below a 24-hour 
basis). On the other hand, substitu- 
tion of remote control apparatus, to 
eliminate the burden of extra oper- 
ators’ wages, would scarcely carry 
out the purpose of the act from the 
standpoint of the labor people. 


[* CONCLUSION, just a word 
about the other features of the 
act. In its final form the wage-hour 
act is a considerable improvement 
over some of the original versions of 
the bill in both the Senate and 
the House. 

The bill eliminates industrial child 
labor. A very strange assortment of 
other exemptions are made in addi- 
tion to those already noted in sec- 
tion 13a(2). These exemptions in- 
clude agricultural labor (notoriously 
the lowest paid in the country) and 
processes of agricultural production. 
Employes of small weekly or semi- 
weekly newspapers are also exempt. 

While regional differentials (North 
versus South) are not mentioned by 
name, the Southern bloc in Congress 
did succeed in putting in a provision 
(section 8c) which allows such broad 
powers of classification as to threat- 
en the very meaning of the section. 
In fact, there are a number of ob- 
servers in Washington who hold that 
the entire act is a false alarm passed 
for political purposes, and that it will 
in time collapse of its own weight. 


THER LEGISLATION: Other 

matters of interest to the tele- 
phone industry occurred in the clos- 
ing moments of the recent congres- 
sional session. Space requirements 
make it necessary to skip over them 
very briefly this week, but your cor- 
respondent will try to go into these 
important items in more detail 
later on. 

First, there was the action taken 
by the House in voting down, 234 
to 101, the recommendation of 
the House rules committee under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
O’Connor of New York to investigate 
the radio broadcasting industry and 
its regulation under the FCC (Con- 
nery resolution). This overwhelming 
vote should not be taken as evidence 
of the real sentiment of the lower 
house on whether such a probe should 
take place. A combination of factors 
helped the administration to stave off 
this particular threat, at least until 
another session. 

That the principal reason was po- 
litical is shown by the partisan divi- 
sion in the roll call, wherein the Re- 
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publicans furnished the bulk of 
O’Connor’s support. Democratic 
members simply did not think it wise 
to go into an election campaign with 
another New Deal agency under con- 
gressional investigation. Next year, 
however, it may well be a different 
story unless the FCC shows unex- 
pected adroitness in cleaning its own 
house. 

Notwithstanding Administra- 
tor Carmody’s doubts about whether 
he could handle additional money, 
Congress authorized an additional 
$100,000,000 for rural electrifica- 
tion loans during the coming fiscal 
year. The REA’s own appropriation 
was increased $700,000 to take care 
of the additional clerical burden in- 
volved. 

It is important to note, however, 
that this is not a straight appropria- 
tion to the REA but merely author- 
izes the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to make available funds up to 
the amount of $100,000,000 for REA 
loans. If the REA cannot manage to 
make the extra loans, the money 
simply stays in the RFC vaults. This 
is in addition, of course, to REA’s 
regular loan quota of $40,000,000 for 
the current year. 

Thanks to some desperate last- 
minute blocking Congress adjourned 
without taking up the conference re- 
port which would have authorized the 
use in Federal courts of evidence ob- 
tained by wire tapping. This is an 
important matter which your corre- 
spondent hopes to cover in the near 
future. 

Meantime, while on the subject of 
wire tapping, don’t fail to read the 
comprehensive article on this subject 
in the June 18 issue of The New 
Yorker by Meyer Berger, entitled 
“Tapping the Wires.” Mr. Berger 
gives an account of the trials and 
tribulations of telephone companies 
with respect to wire tapping and an 
interesting description of the latest 
wrinkles in “bug planting.” 

7 F¥ 
PBX Operating in Pictures 


of Women’s Reformatory 

The work of Miss Nelle M. Roberts 
in instructing young women in tele- 
phone operating at the Iowa Women’s 
Reformatory at Rockwell City was 
given unidentified prominence in one 
illustration of a feature picture story 
in the rotogravure section of the Des 
Moines Sunday Register of April 3, 
under the caption, “A Picture Letter 
from Iowa Prison Without Bars.” 

The young woman who consented to 
be the subject of the “picture letter” 
from the Iowa Women’s Reformatory, 
in a letter to her “folks” tells of the 
various types of instruction she and 





other “residents” are 
letter 


receiving Her 
was broken up to provid: cap- 
tions for the 10 photographic ill stra- 
tions showing the instruction re cived 


in various farm activities, la. ndry 
work, flag-making, telephone ope? iting 
and knitting, as well as instruction in 
orchestra work. 

Instruction in PBX telephone per- 
ating is a newly-organized activ at 
Iowa’s unique women’s 
and Miss Roberts was prevailed pon 
by Miss E. Pauline Johnston, superin- 
tendent of the institution, to be ome 
the pioneer head of that departm nt. 


reform:.tory 


Miss Roberts reports that “ is 
gratifying to land on the front page 
(of a photographic supplement with a 
circulation of more than a million) al- 
though one has to get there through a 


reformatory.” Miss Roberts was shown 
in the telephone switchboard instruc- 
tion photograph, unidentified from the 
reformatory inmate. 

Miss TELEPH- 
ONY’s readers will recall, was for many 
years identified with the Iowa Conti- 
nental Telephone Co., of Rockwell City 


Roberts, as most of 


but retired in the spring of last year. 
Although filling the 
sistant secretary and cashier in recent 
she had previously 


positions of as- 
years, served as 
clerk, operator, chief operator, book- 
keeper and acting manager. 

The Des Moines Tribune of March 16 
published a photograph showing Miss 
Roberts standing beside a PBX switch- 
board giving instruction to an inmate of 
the reformatory. This switchboard 
training, which includes voice expres- 
sion, enables the inmates to prepare 
themselves for switchboard operating 
positions on leaving the institution. 

- © 
Save Woman's Life; 


Receive Vail Awards 

Vail awards for outstanding servic 
last year have been made to two opera- 
tors of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co., Mrs. Iva Smith, 50 years 
old, supervisor of the Hudson exchang‘ 
in South Pasadena, and Mrs. Irene Som- 
erlott, operator in the same exchange. 

The service for which the awards 
were made occurred on April 8, 1937. A 
light blinked on the switchboard and 
when the operator asked “Number, 
please,” a muffled cry for help came 
over the wire and then all was silent, 
except for faint gasps and heavy 
breathing. The operator and her super- 
traced the number ad- 
dress, and in less than ten minutes help 
was on the way. 

Mrs. Henry Snow, 1209 Stratford 
avenue, president of the South Pasa 
dena High School Parent-Teacher As 
sociation, had been overcome by fume 
from a gas heater and only the prompt 
action of the two women saved her life 
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SYSTEMS | Ths 20° ¢ CENTURY LIMITEL 


NOW ADOPTED FOR THESE FAMOUS TRAINS! 


Simultaneously launched in new streamlined versions, the Pennsylvania's ‘Broadway Limited" and the New York 
Central's "Twentieth Century Limited" will both enter service equipped with the latest type of Automatic Elec- 
tric train telephone systems. Travelers between New York and Chicago accustomed to luxurious, speedy trips 
on these famous trains, will now find further comfort and convenience in being able to reserve tables, order re- 
freshments and locate friends in the dining cars by means of instant telephone service. 


The increasing adoption of Automatic Electric train telephone systems reflects the fast growing public apprecia- 
tion of this new convenience which provides passengers and crew with fast, convenient intercommunication. 


Leading trains now using Automatic Electric train telephone systems include the Burlington's two Denver 
Zephyrs and the Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis Twin Zephyrs, the Rock Island's six Rockets, the Southern Pacific's 


and the two Streamliners "City of Denver." 
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“Potection/ 


- » « for your substation equipment 


with this SANDS weatherproof protector 


To protect fully your investment in substation equipment, you need 
complete protection from every type of hazard—including lightning, 


crosses with electric circuits and dangerous potentials of all kinds. 
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HERE'S HOW THE 1 
TYPE 2105 DISCHARGE This is exactly what you get with the SANDS Type 14 Protector, the 


BLOCK OPERATES:— only weatherproof protector that comes regularly equipped with the 
Type 2105 Discharge Block. Tests show that this discharge block, with 


its many advantages, offers vastly more complete protective action. One 




















of its outstanding features—automatic resetting—is shown at the left. 
When lightning or other current 














passing between carbon blocks Added protection is also given by standard 5-ampere fibre fuses. 
cout — sickens The Type 14 Protector can be used for either inside or outside mount- 
WZ) ing, thus permitting standardization on a single model. Outside mount- 
a ing often saves time and expense by eliminating "no one at home"' calls, 
| the snug-fitting zinc hood protecting the inside assembly against dust 
"phe groan Tage Sige and moisture. A reversible mounting bracket permits either exposed or 


long as the discharge continues. led P 
As soon as it ceases— conceale mounting. 


In the completeness of its protection and the rugged durability of its 






















ZZ construction, this Type 14 Protector reflects the high quality for which 
VM ld SANDS products are noted. Investigate not only this protector, but the 
the bi-metallic strip cools and complete line of SANDS protective devices in detail. Write for litera- 


straightens out, thus automatically 
“resetting” the block to its normal 
condition. 


ture and prices. 
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Mathematics 
For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON 


ARTICLE EIGHT, SECTION X, in series on prac- 
tical applications of hyperbolic functions. This 
article in the mathematics series continues the 
discussion on the usefulness of vectors for in- 
vestigating the response of electrical circuits 
over a band of frequencies 


extent that vectors are very useful 
for investigating the response of 
electrical circuits over a band of fre- 
quencies, and the present installment 
carries the matter a little farther. 
Fig. 195 (a) is a Tee circuit having 
two series elements of equal magnitude 
consisting of inductive reactances and a 
shunt element formed by a condensive 
or negative reactance. The right-hand 
extremity of the tee structure is closed 
through a variable resistance, Ro. 


|. has already been shown to some 
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If the closing resistance is suitably 


varied over a band of frequencies, then 
the impedances Z,, Z., measured at the 
points indicated, will be equal to one 
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Fig. 195. Vector diagrams of a low pass filter. 
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Fig. 196. Vector diagrams of a low pass filter. 


another and be at equal but opposite 
angles to the horizontal axis. 

At frequency O (direct 
current) the value of Z; is Re. If now, 
as the frequency is increased, Ro is re- 
duced by suitable amounts, then, al- 
though the reactance X./2 increases 
with the frequency, Z: will remain con- 


Consider Z;: 


stant in magnitude although its phase 
is continually changing, Fig. 195 (b). 
When the frequency reaches a certain 
critical value, the closing resistance 
becomes zero and Z; is now a pure re- 
actance reaching infinite magnitude 
when the frequency is infinite. 

The locus of Z; over a certain range 
of frequencies is the first quadrant of 
a circle. 
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Fig. 197. Characteristics of low pass 
filter over a band of frequencies 


Z: is obtained as follows: 
to Fig. 195 (c) 

1/Z; + 1/X:= 1/Z:. 

Z; is the impedance of Re + j-wL. Its 

conductance 1/Z; will be its reciprocal 


Referring 


at a negative angle 6 as shown in the 
figure. (Note: The diagram is not to 
scale.) 

The conductance of —j/wC will be 
j-wC, which must be added to 1/Z:. 
This is done graphically in the figure 
and, if the value of C has been suitably 
chosen, the line representing j-wC 
will meet Z; at a point giving 1/Z,, the 
sum of the conductances. 

Inverting 1/Z., Z. is obtained which 
is obviously, by the construction, equal 
to Z,; and is inclined at the equal but 
opposite angle — 0. The angle between 
the two vectors is 8 = 20. 

The locus of Z. is somewhat different 
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Fig. 198. Vector diagrams of a high pass filter. 





ym that of Z;. At zero frequency, the 
pedance Z, is obviously that of the 
sing resistance, Ro (X 
infinite.) 

As the frequency rises, Z, sweeps out 


2 is zero, X2 


fourth quadrant of a circle having 
e same radius as in the case of Z; 
nd, at the critical frequency, becomes 
irely reactive as in the case of Z:. 
From this point onwards Z, approaches 
ero reactance, which it reaches when 
he frequency becomes infinite. 
96 (a). 

From Fig. 195 (a) it is clear that the 
oltage across Z; is equal to the volt- 


Fig. 


ige across Z., therefore, 
is/i2 = Z:/Z2 
r the ratio of the two currents, r, is 
qual to the sizes or numerical magni- 
ides of the two impedance vectors. 
then Z:/Z: = 1, 
1 and a= 0. 
a is called the attenuation constant 
ind, within the band of frequencies for 


Let r=, when 


which the two vectors are equal in mag- 
and for which their ratio is, 
therefore, unity, there is no attenua- 
tion in the network. This condition ob- 
viously prevails from zero frequency 
ip to the critical frequency, and the 
network is what is known as a “low 
pass filter.” 

When the critical frequency is passed, 
he ratio Z:/Z. increases very rapidly, 
since Z, is approaching zero while Z; 
is tending to infinity. r is greater than 
unity and in the equation r=’, a, the 
attenuation, becomes considerable. 
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nitude 


During the transmitting period when 
there is no attenuation, there is an in- 
creasing difference of phase between 
the input and output currents, i: and 
iz, but no difference in their magnitude. 
The phase difference increases from 0° 
to 180°. When, however, attenuation 
sets in there is no change of phase be- 
tween the two vectors, since they are 
both on the j axis. 

Fig. 197 illustrates the characteris- 
tics of such a low pass filter. The curve 
in Fig. 197 (a) is the attenuation; 
Fig. 197 (b) shows the input impedance 
which is a pure resistance of varying 
magnitude up to the critical frequency, 
f-, after which it changes to a pure re- 


input impedance of Zx ohms. This im- 
pedance, Zx, is known as the iterative 
(repetitive) impedance. 

From the foregoing it follows that a 
single tee, terminated by its iterative 
impedance, is equivalent to an infinite 
number of such structures in series. 

By reversing the series and shunt 
impedance as shown by Fig. 198 (a) 
the characteristics of the filter are al- 
tered. Up to a certain frequency all 
currents are attenuated and above this 
frequency the attenuation vanishes. 
Such a filter is known as a “high pass 
filter.” 

At zero frequency, Z: is obviously— 
(infinity) and Z, zero. Near the critical 
frequency, Fig. 198 (b), Z: ap- 
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proaches the value R. as does Z:. 
Although the reactance of L is al- 
ways increasing with frequency, 
it is shunted by Z; which is ap- 
proaching R. and remains at this 
value from the critical to infinite 
frequency. Consequently, Z. can 
never exceed R, within the 
band. 

The graphical methods of treat- 
ment outlined in the foregoing are 
due to Molina and Knackmuss and 
are extremely valuable since they 
enable the behavior of a filter in- 
side and outside the transmitting 
band to be very simply explained 


pass 


of course, im- 
automatically adjust 
the closing resistance, R., to have 
the correct value at fre- 
quency and other methods have to 


In practice it is, 
possible to 


every 


be adopted by which an approxi- 
mation to filter conditions may be 








Fig. 199. Vector diagrams of a 
band-pass filter. 


actance. The curve, Fig. 197 (c), 
shows the phase relationship in the 
pass and stop bands. 

A little explanation is required as to 
Fig. 197 (b). It is stated that this rep- 
resents the input impedance of the 
filter. That this must be so will be clear 
by reference to Fig. 196 (b). Here the 
addition of X:/2 at the left-hand of 
Fig. 195 (a) to Z. produces a resultant 
which is equal to Ro. 

Since for any given frequency with- 
in the transmitting band Zx, the input 
impedance, equals Ro, the effect of plac- 
ing the tee structure, Fig. 195 (a), in 
series with a second, identical, tee is 
equivalent to closing the latter with the 
terminating resistance, Re. Hence the 
impedance of the two tees in series is 
Zx, as in the case of one of these only 
terminated with the resistance Re. 

The same argument applies when a 
third tee is added, and an infinite num- 
ber of tees in series will only offer an 


obtained. 
Fig. 199 (a) is another type of 
filter. Here the series arms con- 


condenser and an in- 
ductance while the shunt element is a 
condenser only. 


sist of a 


At zero frequency Z; and Z, are both 
equal to —j (infinity). As the fre- 
quency is increased the reactive com- 


(Q) ] 
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Fig. 200. Iterative impedance of a 
line with negligible resistance. 
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Fig. 201 (left). Vector diagram of a line with lumped constants. Fig. 


and Z 
to the same extent and attenuation re- 
sults. 


ponents of Z decrease but not 
At a certain critical frequency 


the condenser and inductive compo- 
nents of Z; cancel one another. 
If R 


frequency, then Z 0. 


is simultaneously zero at this 
This is shown 
by Fig. 199 (b). Z. is, as a consequence, 
At the frequency f., Z 
Z: become equal as represented in the 


zero also. and 
diagrams and continue to be so over a 
band of frequencies until a frequency, 
f., is reached at which they become pure 
reactances. 

While Z; approaches infinity, Z. tends 
to zero. Between f; and f. there is no 
attenuation and the network is called 
filter. 
quency to f; and from f, to f (infinity) 
attenuation exists. 


a “band-pass” From zero fre- 


It will be seen that the closing re- 


sistance, Ro, is zero until the frequency, 
fi, is this to a 


decreases to zero 


reached, passes from 


maximum, and then 


again. 


The Iterative Impedance of a Line 


If a line having constants L and C 


and negligible resistance is closed on 


a resistance, Re, a value can be found 
for Ro such that the impedance of any 
part of the line from the receiving end 
remains and 
phase. In Fig. 200 (a), V and I repre- 
sent the voltage and current at the re- 


ceiving end of the line. 


constant in magnitude 


These are in 
phase since the closing impedance is a 
resistance. 

If V; and I, are the voltage and cur- 
rent at a distance dx from the receiver, 
V: — V=j-wLI-dx and leads on I and 
V by 90°. Also, I, I = j-wCV-dx and 
leads I by 90°. 

Therefore, V and I turn in the same 
If they turn 


direction. by the same 


angle, they are still in phase. Then 
w-CV-dx/I w-LI-dx/V, from which 
v?/? = L/C = R.* and R VL/C. 


Fig. 200 (b) 
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represent V and I at 


202 (right). 
and shunt branches. 


various distances along the line from 
the receiving end. V and I are always 
in phase and do not change in magni- 
tude, since there is by supposition no 
resistance and, therefore, no line losses. 

If the line is made up of a number 
that the 


are lumped instead of being distributed 


of tee sections so constants 
as in the case just considered, it is pos- 
sible to derive a general expression for 
the iterative impedance from _ the 
geometry of the vector diagrams which 
Referring to Fig. 201 (b), 
it will be obvious how the vector dia- 


are formed. 


gram is formed. The third diagram of 


this figure should be referred to. 


V./l: = I-wL/V:-wC or 
ftp a er ae (A) 
Note: The vinculum over V and I 


indicates that it is their magnitudes 























Fig. 203. Vector diagrams of voltage and 
current along a line having resistance in the 
series and shunt branches. 


Vector diagram of a line having resistance in ser 


only which are taken into consideration 
their directions. 
From Fig. 201 (¢), 


Vi=) V?4+(1/4)-F-w'L 


and not 


from which (A) becomes 

V°C + (1/4) -P’w*L?C y PPro B) 
Putting V/I= Ro and rearranging 

(B) 


Ro” + (1/4) -w*L? —L/C=0 
Therefore 

R : [L/C —(1/4) -w°L’] 

/C) [V1—(1/4)-wCL] (C) 
The negative sign is inadmissible 
When w 0, (C) 

R L/C. 
When 1 (1 

0 and w’-CL 


reduces to 


4)-w°CL 0, R 
4, from which the crit- 
alluded to be- 


ical frequency before 


comes: 
f (1/7) ti & RAR eee (D) 
When 2rf exceeds the critical fre- 


quency, (1/4)-w°CL exceeds unity and 
] (1/4) -w°CL 


and is written j\ 


becomes negative 
(1/4)-w°CL—1. R 
has become a pure reactance. 

It is possible to derive a simpler ex- 
follows: Writing 
4nrf*’ for w and (from D), CL as 
1/rf-2, (1/4)-w°CL becomes (f/f-)*. 

The expression (C) now becomes 

Re V 1 —(f/f-)’. 


The critical frequency, fe, 


pression for C, as 


is termed 
the cut-off frequency, since it is the 
frequency at the frontiers of the stop 
and pass bands. Ro is usually written 
Zo and the variable closing impedance 
given by (C) as Zx. 

Where the 
ladder structure are not 
contain 


elements of the iterative 
loss-free but 
in the case of the 
inductance, and leakage conductance in 
the case of the condensers, the effect 


resistance 


can be very simply shown by a vecto1 
diagram. 

Referring to Fig. 202 (a), a network 
with resistance losses is shown. R is 


the series resistance of the inductance 
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anc G the leakage conductance of the 
condensers. The leakage resistance is 
1/(. ohms. The changes in current and 
yol.age are now complex but are ob- 
tained graphically in the manner shown 
by Fig. 202 (b). 
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Fig. 204. Showing that the product and 
juotient of two vectors on the imaginary 
axis is real. 


angle with reference to the horizon- 
axis is ¢ = tan” wL/R. 
Similarly I, — I=V:A 
and 6 = tan” wC/A. 


Fig. 203 


j: ViwG 


shows the vector diagram 


several similar tees in series with 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 27. 

The Telephone Association of 
Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, June 28 and 29. 

California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, July 6 and 7. 
Tele- 
Olds, 


Independent 
Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 


Michigan 


phone Association, 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, 
day, October 20. 
South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
| ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 
Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
| Richmond, November 3 and 4. 


Chicago, Thurs- 
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one another and it is seen that the cur- 
rent and voltage locii are equiangular 
spirals. 

Referring to Fig. 201 (b), it will be 
seen that the voltages V(1), V(2) and 
V(3) are all equal to one another and 
are in phase with currents I, I. and L, 
which are also equal to one another. 
Thus at the points (1), (2), and (3) of 
the line, the ratio V/Z is constant and 
equal to Roe. 

The locus of the voltage and cur- 
rent vectors is a circular one when the 
series and shunt impedances are those 
corresponding to infinitely small por- 
tions of a line with distributed instead 
of lumped constants. The multi-sided 
polygon is an approximation to this 
circle. Thus, when a line is loss-free, 
the locus of the voltage or current vec- 
tors is a circle but when resistance 
damping is introduced, the locus be- 
comes an exponential spiral. 

In dealing with filter problems, the 
reader must bear in mind that the prod- 
uct or quotient of two vectors on the 
imaginary axis will be real and posi- 


tive or negative. Thus, referring to 


Fig. 204 (a), the product ja » jb 
a-b and (Fig. 202 (b) ja/jb a-b. 
This can readily be seen apart from 
Fig. 204, for ja >» jb jia-b 
(— 1) a-b = ab and ja ib = 
j (a/b) — a/b. 


(To be continued.) 


vv 
School Offers Courses in 


Business Telephone Usage 

Noting that telephoning ranks sec- 
ond in frequency among secretarial 
duties, the North Dakota School of Sci- 
ence has instituted a course in business 
telephone manners with Grace Madden, 
office and secretarial training instruc- 
tor, in charge, according to a news dis- 
patch from Wahpeton, N. D. 

A system has been installed consist- 
ing of a master station, two substa- 
tions and 15 sets of earphones. The 
master station on the instructor’s desk 
gives contact with all conversation. 
Telephone number one is used by the 
student-secretary. Number two is used 
by the patron or customer in another 
room. 

A business problem is carried out in 
the conversation between the two sub- 
stations while the instructor listens at 
the master station, and the class bene- 
fits by hearing, through use of ear- 
phones, observations she makes. Both 
instructor and students may offer sug- 
gestions or criticism of the conversation 
as it develops. 

“The actual telephone’ technique 
training will develop confidence in the 
student-secretary in handling such calls 
and will aid in developing alert, inter- 
ested and courteous telephone voices,” 
Miss Madden declares. 





TYPE “O” PROTECTOR 


For subscribers’ pro- 
tection and for your pro- 
high 


maintenance costs, install 


tection against 
Cook fully enclosed Type 
"O" Sub-station Protect- 
or. Fireproof and weath- 
Mounted _in- 
doors or outdoors. 


er-proof. 











OUTDOOR PROTECTED 
COIL MOUNTING 


A convenient single or double coil 
mounting on the Standard Cook termi- 
nal base with fuses and True Gap 

| dischargers. 
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Commission Orders Extension 


Telephone Rate Reduced 


By H. S. KNOWLTON 


REPORT of Rhode Island Division of Public Utilities, 
accompanying order of June 8 reducing rate of New 
England T. & T. Co. for extension telephones, assails 


relations with parent company. Respondent charges 


important facts were not given consideration, and 


has appealed to court from the commission ruling 


DRASTIC attack upon the 
A relationship between the New 

England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was made by 
the Rhode Island Division of Public 
Utilities, June 8, in a report accom- 
panying an order for a reduction in 
monthly charges for extension tele- 
phones from 75 to 63 cents. The 
division , assailed the circuitous 
financin ransactions of Bell 
tem com ies, charging the interest 
rate pai( higher than can be had 
elsewhere. 


Sys- 


The New England company has 
filed an appeal in the Rhode Island 
Supreme Court against the order. 
The company maintained that the 
cost of the change would exceed 
$7,000 per year and that present 
business volumes do not permit any 
reduction in revenue if a reason- 
return is to be had on the 
service. 


able 


The company’s appeal is scheduled 
to be brought up for action on 
July 5. 

The Rhode Island regulatory body 
expressed the opinion that if the re- 
spondent emancipates itself from the 
parent holding company “it could re- 
duce its operating costs materially 
and would be able to retain its em- 
ployes at work; benefit its stockhold- 
ers and reduce its telephone rates.” 

Protesting the finding, the company 
declares that the report accompany- 
ing the order of Michael DeCiantis. 
chief of the division; James G. Con- 
nolly, superintendent bureau of reg- 
ulation, and Charles A. White, Sr.. 
superintendent bureau of rates and 
tariffs, disregards many important 
facts presented in the testimony, 
which were either misunderstood or 
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not given consideration by the di- 
vision. 

Emphasis, for example, is placed 
on the company’s earnings in 1936, 
but the poor showing of 1937 is ig- 
nored. Again, the report states that 
the wages of the employes have been 
reduced; this, the company asserts, 
is incorrect. The New England com- 
pany’s principal contention at the 
hearing was that its earnings were 
insufficient to permit a reduction in 
any of its rates. The division’s an- 
swer to this, the company main- 
tains, seems to be that it could re- 
duce its rates if it severed its con- 
nection with the A. T. & T. Co. This, 
the New England company points 
out, would not be to the advantage 
of telephone users—either in service 
or rates—since the relationship is 
one of its greatest assets. 

Division’s Report 

Was Severely Worded 

The language of the report of the 
division has seldom been exceeded 
in severity in New England regula- 
tive cases. The inquiry arose on the 
motion of the division and took place 
on March 1, 1938. Only the reason- 
ableness of the charge for residence 
extension sets was covered. Tariffs 
filed with the division show that a 
charge of $2 is made for the 
installation of a residence extension 
telephone, with a fixed monthly 
charge of 75 cents as long as that 
class of service is rendered. 

“During the hearing the company 
introduced evidence purporting,” 
says the report, “to show the general 
financial condition of the corpora- 
tion. The division was of the opin- 
ion that the evidence was not perti- 
nent to the issue and suggested that 
the hearing be confined to the rea- 


sonableness of the charges of the 
service in question; but it was | on- 
tended by counsel that this evid nce 
material to the 
tended to show that a re- 
duction in rates for any service 
would be detrimental to the company 
and practically amount to a confisca- 
tion of its property.” 

The company contended that it 
cannot operate if it is starved by in- 
adequate revenues; that it is “under 
water,” and really needs the help of 
the division. In reply to this n- 
tention the division expressed doubt 
that any aid or comfort can be ren- 
dered to the company. 


was issue, e- 


cause it 


Evidence was presented by e 
company to show, the finding states, 
that while the cost of telephone serv- 
ice had increased 25 per cent between 
1925-37, the cost of operation, taxes 
and labor had increased enormously 
since 1926. There was some testi- 
mony to show that these difficulties 
could have been overcome if business 
had kept up, and if there had not 
been a consequent loss of telephones. 
In Rhode Island there was a loss 
18,425 stations in 1931-1933, 
all (sic) were restored with the 
exception of 8,126 up to 1937.” Oth- 
er testimony showed that the return 
upon the investment ranged from 4 
to 5 per cent, and it was asserted 
that in 1937 the fair rate of return 
would be lower than in previous 
years. 

The division’s finding 
in part, as follows: 


661 
“but 


continues, 


“While this dark and gloomy pic- 
ture was presented we find that be- 
fore 1919 dividends of 7 per cent 
were distributed. In 1920 the divi- 
dends were increased to 8 per cent, 
until 1925 when a 6 per cent divi- 
dend was declared... . 

After the rates were increased 
(1925) the very following year the 
respondent again declared a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent although the sur- 
plus had not ‘increased to any 
amounting extent.” The respondent 
company kept paying that dividend 
until the depression. 
a dividend of 6% per cent was de 
clared and paid out of income. 


The total number of shares (1936 
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revort) of capital stock issued by 
corporation was 1,333,458. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
( owns 870,942 shares. In 1936 
the respondent declared a dividend 
of $8,667,477, of which the A. T. & 
T. Co. received $5,661,123. 
The dividends were paid quarterly 
of the income of the corporation 
i not from the surplus. It is in- 
teresting to note that a balance of 
$210,046.34 was transferred to sur- 
\t this point it should be noted 
it a corporation which is able to 
a 6% per cent dividend out of 
» net income and still have a mod- 
erate balance which is applied to 
surplus, and which, in addition to 
vying dividends, has been able to 
reduce its indebtedness $2,650,000, is 
not operating on ‘starved revenues’ 
it was claimed by its representa- 


Commission Assails Loan 


By the Parent Company 

“We delve into the mass of figures 

the report and there appears an 
lvance of money to the respondent 

the A. T. & T. Co. at the be- 
nning of 1936 of $19,750,000, 
hich was reduced to $17,100,000 
the end of the year. The New 
England company paid the holding 
mpany interest of $842,143.96, 
hich is at the rate of 4.2 per cent. 

While the respondent was paying 

e interest on this loan, it in turn 
ivanced to other affiliate companies 
the sum of $552,771.59, upon which 

received interest of $29,690.41. 

Why this circuity of loans between 
filiate companies? The best that 
in be said about this practice is 
that it establishes a vicious circle 
hich has no end and which is de- 
signed to make the small affiliate 
ompanies subservient to the larger 
ne; and, ultimately, the parent 
ympany is the beneficiary. This 
livision does not approve of this 
type of financial scheme, as it is 
igainst public interest. 

It should be borne in mind that 
uublic utilities are given a special 
ranchise by the state and their re- 
sponsibilities are similar to that of 
i municipality to its people. It is 
the duty of a utility company, as it 
s of a municipality, to serve the 
people; that is its contract with the 
state. 

We believe that a 4.2 per cent in- 
terest payment on a $19,750,000 loan 
is exorbitant and the loan should 
be refunded. While we are discuss- 
ing this point it is important to note 
that the A. T. & T. Co. has received 
$1,023,346.70 for services and li- 


‘enses. 
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Although a holding company may 
exact fees for services and licenses 
from its operating companies the 
practice, nevertheless, lends itself to 
such irregularities which are not for 
the best interest of the operating 
company. This practice sometimes 
is used as another way of paying 
added dividends to a holding com- 
pany, which brings about an in- 
crease in rates. 

Condition Which Necessitated 

Federal Investigation 

“This is one of the evils which 
has crept slowly but surely into par- 
ent-subsidiary relationships and has 
brought about a condition in public 
utilities which has necessitated fed- 
eral investigation. Another evil, 
which has also been practiced by 
holding companies, is the charge of 
exorbitant rates of interest on affili- 
ate company loans, a practice which 
should be abolished as quickly as 
possible. 

In the case at bar a smaller rate 
of interest can be had elsewhere, if 
the respondent corporation wishes to 
apply for it. 

Again we grope into the report 
and there appears before us a head- 
ing entitled ‘Accounts Payable.’ We 
discover that the respondent com- 
pany owes in ‘Accounts Payable’ to 
the American company $698,671.87 
and to the Western Electric Co. 
$1,036,171.92. ; 

Up to this point we find that the 
A. T. & T. Co. owns the respondent 
company ‘lock, stock and barrel.’ 

While evidence was introduced 
that some employes have been laid 
off and others were placed on part 
time, there appears before us a list 
of 23 salaried officers, who have re- 
ceived the total sum of $333,814.18 in 
salaries. 

The division did not inquire as to 
what the salaries of officials were 
for the years other than 1934, 1935 
and 1936. These salaries have not 
been reduced, but in some instances 
increased. If a reduction were made 
in the salaries of the officers as in 
the wages of the employes, we doubt 
very much whether the employes 
would have been laid off or put on 
part time. 

It was called to our attention that 
the report of the State Tax Revisory 
Commission, appointed by the gov- 
ernor (of Rhode Island) had recom- 
mended an increase in the tax on 
revenues of the respondent corpora- 
tion. While a narration of the stress 
which the corporation was undergo- 
ing was related, this assertion was 
made on behalf of the respondent: 

‘It occurs to me that perhaps I 
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now that I am here in regard to a 
bill before the legislature. Our taxes 
shouldn’t be increased this year.’ 


Taxes Per Telephone 
Low in Rhode Island 

“It is important, therefore, that 
we examine the report made by the 
commission, which discloses that the 
respondent pays to Massachusetts 
$3.75° per company telephone, to 
Maine $3.21, to New Hampshire 
$4.43, to Vermont $2.48 and to 
Rhode Island $1.89. 

It will be noted that Rhode Island 
receives less than any of the New 
England states wherein the respond- 
ent does business. While it has 
whined of the taxes that it has had 
to meet, Rhode Island has received a 
very small part of them. 

A corporation, which has been 
able to pay a 6% per cent dividend 
from the net earnings and still have 
a substantial sum left as surplus, 
and has been able to reduce an in- 
debtedness of advances made to it by 
its holding company of $2,650,000; 
which pays an excessive rate of in- 
terest to its holding company, and 
has paid $1,023,346.70 to its holding 
company as services and has con- 
tinued to pay generous salaries to 
its officials is not operating on 
‘starved revenues,’ nor is it ‘under 
water,’ as was represented at the 
hearing. 

We are of the opinion that if the 
respondent company emancipates it- 
self from the clutches of its holding 


company, it could reduce its operat- 
ing costs materially and would be 
able to retain its employes at work; 
benefit its stockholders, and reduce 
its telephone rates. But, until the 
respondent company is unshackled 
from the bonds of its holding com- 
pany, the financial set-up which now 
exists will not be changed. 

A holding company is a menace to 
a community. It strains the public 
relationship which should exist be- 
tween the community and the utility. 
Annihilation of the holding company 
is the execution of the octopus of 
finance. 

There are 6,770 telephone ex- 
tensions in this state. There is a 
fixed charge of 50 cents on 101 sets, 
leaving a total of 6,669 sets where 
the charge is 75 cents per month. 
The latter is the only item which we 
shall consider. 


Revenue Derived From 
Extension Telephones 


“The revenue of this number of 
stations at 75 cents was about $59,- 
900. The maintenance expenses for 
6,770 stations at $1.80 equal $12,- 
186. Depreciation for the same num- 
ber at 91 cents per year equals 
$6,160.70. 

Other expenses at 10 per cent 
equal $21,510.86. This amount is 
based upon expenses after depreci- 
ation and maintenance has been de- 
ducted from the operating expenses. 

The total expenses were $493,- 
082.95, exclusive of taxes. The taxes 





for the entire state were £406,- 
846.91; 6.3 per cent is contributed 
by this class of service toward taxes 
based upon proportionate distribu- 
tion, which totals $3,811.88. ‘Total 
charges are $43,669.44. 

The revenue of the corporation 
upon this service was $60,506, !eay- 
ing a net profit of $16,836.56, or 
about 28 per cent net profit. We 
might note at this point that the 
gross return on the investment for 
the entire New England system is 
23 per cent. 

We also find that the gross return 
upon the investment for the Rhode 
Island area is 23 per cent, but the 
gross return upon the investment 
on this classified service, based upon 
a $129,000 investment and an oper- 
ating revenue of $60,506 is 46.9 per 
cent. It is almost a 50 per cent 
profit on the investment. 

An extension may be a luxury, 
but the return must be fair and 
reasonable. It cannot be said that a 
service which has a gross return on 
the investment of about 50 per cent 
and which contributed a net profit 
of about 28 per cent is reasonable 
and fair. But, although this partic- 
ular service may be considered a 
luxury, we are of the opinion that a 
15 per cent net profit is a reasonable 
and fair rate of return.” 

Accordingly the division of public 
utilities issued an order reducing the 
monthly rate for extension telephone 
from 75 to 63 cents, as stated pre- 
viously. 


Exide Olseres Golden Anniversary 


HE Electric Storage Battery Co., 

manufacturer of Exide batteries, 

began this month to observe its 
Golden Anniversary year. 

The company, which claims the dis- 
tinction of being the largest manufac- 
turer of storage batteries in the world 
for every purpose, was founded in June, 
1888, in a small, one-story brick struc- 


ture near Gloucester, N. J. Gloucester 
is across the Delaware River from the 
southern section of Philadelphia. At 
that time the storage battery existed 
mainly in laboratory theory. Com- 
mercial development had not been 
started on any substantial scale in this 
country. 

Engineers and business men in those 


Main office and plant of the Electric Storage Battery Co., located at 19th street and Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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early days of the company were frankly 
skeptical of the storage battery and 
progress was slow. But as the com- 
pany demonstrated the value of its 
product, its business grew along with 
the electrical industry, which had just 
entered the period of expansion. 

The original small building, sugges- 


tive of the tiny, one-room, rural 
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Original building in Gloucester, N. J., where the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. first engaged in the 


manufacture of storage batteries in 1888. 


schoolhouse, was soon to become too 
small and additional space was found 
necessary in a nearby factory build- 
ing. In 1894, however, the “works” 
were removed to the first floor and 
basement of its present building, at 
19th street and Allegheny avenue in 
Philadelphia. Additional were 
added until in 1904 the entire group of 
buildings were acquired. In 1911 an- 
other building was added to the group, 
to be followed by another in 1917. 


floors 


Two years later, a 40-acre tract of 
land was purchased at Crescentville on 
the northeastern edge of Philadelphia, 
and what is now claimed to be the most 
nodern battery building plant in the 
world was erected. At this plant raw 
material enters one end and passes out 
the other in the form of Exide bat- 
teries. 

With the addition of the Crescentville 
plant, floor space in excess of 30 acres 
is now devoted to the manufacture of 
Exide, Exide-Chloride and _  Exide- 
Ironclad batteries in many sizes, types 
and capacities. 

Adjoining the Crescentville plant and 
surrounded by a baseball field, tennis 
courts and a picturesque grove, is lo- 
cated the employes’ clubhouse, one of 
the finest examples of this kind of in- 
stitution in the country. This club- 
house is equipped with bowling alleys, 
rifle range, pool tables, a large dance 
floor and auditorium, and is furnished 
in a style comparable with any first- 
class club. 

In order that users of Exide bat- 
teries of industrial and commercial 
types may secure prompt and efficient 
service, there are company branches, 
depots and operating departments 
with engineering field service in 19 
cities strategically located throughout 
the country. Over 30,000 Exide deal- 
ers in United States alone render Exide 
automobile battery service. 

Although the manufacture of Exide 
batteries for automobiles is one of the 
company’s major activities, it is not 
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Attractive, modern Crescentville plant of the Electric Storage Battery Co., which is 
located on the outskirts of the city of Philadelphia. A modern employes’ clubhouse 


adjoins the Crescentville plant. 


the only one. The variety of uses to 
which Exides are put is as wide as in- 
dustry, science and commerce. Because 
of the function performed by the stor- 
age battery in the application of elec- 
tricity in the daily life of the nation, 
Exides play an important part. 
In railroad service, for 
Exides are extensively used in the op- 
eration of switches, for car-lighting 
and conditioning. Industrial trucks 
and mine locomotives are propelled by 


instance, 


Exides, as are electric street trucks. 
Sections of cities, some of them the 
largest in the country, are lighted 
during emergencies by huge Exides. 


Other uses include the emergency 
lighting of hospitals, stores, theatres 
and other buildings, including banks. 
The motion picture industry uses Ex- 
ides extensively in the filming of pic- 
tures. Steamships, large and small, use 
Exides for operation of the radio in 
times of emergency. In fact, the prod- 
uct of this company was used in radio 
from its earliest days. Broadcasting 
stations are also equipped with Exides. 

In the national defense, Exides are 
extensively used for the operation of 
submarines while submerged and in 
gun-firing, signaling and many othe1 
services by the Navy and Army. 
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Michigan Bell Toll Rates 


Case Under Advisement 

The Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission on June 20 took under advise- 
ment arguments in the case brought by 
the commission to determine whether 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. shall 
be required to reduce its intrastate long 
the interstate 
If the reduction is ordered and 
made effective, it will reduce revenues 
of the company between 
$500,000 and $600,000 a year, company 


distance rates to rate 


level. 
somewhere 


engineers estimate. 

The company’s case was presented in 
the form of a brief and oral arguments 
by Attorney Thomas G. Long, who has 
been associated with Attorney Karl F. 
Oehler, chief of counsel for the Michi- 
gan Bell, in defending the action, which 
was brought on a show cause order. 

Attorney Long’s arguments and the 
brief amplified the contention of the 
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company that the company is justified 
in maintaining the differential between 
the two classes of long distance rates, 
due to the proportionately higher cost 
of conducting its intrastate business 
and to the proportionately higher rev- 
enue returns from the interstate lines. 

For the people, Joseph Zwerdling and 
Bland Hugh, assistant attorneys-gen- 
eral, argued that the disparity in rates 
constitutes discrimination, that the 
Michigan Bell and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. are one single, 
integrated company and that a reduc- 
tion in intrastate rates will not handi- 
cap interstate long distance toll busi- 
ness, 

Commissioner Howell Van Auken, 
vice chairman of the commission, who 
presided at the hearing, would not 
hazard a guess as to the length of time 
it will require for the commission to 
reach its decision in the matter. 

7 

Withdraws Protests to 


REA Paralleling Lines 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. of Columbus, Neb., has withdrawn 
objections filed with the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to routes asked by 
the Loup River Public Power project 
which is spending several million dol- 
lars, loaned by the federal government, 
to gridiron with rural electric power 
lines much of the territory of the tele- 
phone company in that part of the 
state. 

Because of the backing that the com- 
mission has supplied in the past to tele- 
phone companies that have insisted the 
public projects should bear the costs of 
metallicizing where parallels are con- 
structed, the company was able to get a 
satisfactory agreement for the future 
with the project managers. The man- 
agement of the St. Bernard Telephone 
Co. protested but was asked to reserve 
complaints until the power lines have 
been energized. 

vy 
Ohio Bell Rate Case 


Action Under Advisement 

The Ohio Supreme Court took under 
advisement on June 17 a motion of the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission asking 
for dismissal of a mandamus action 
brought by four Cleveland residents 
seeking to set aside the $7,500,000 set- 
tlement of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
state-wide rate case. 

The motion was filed by W. W. Met- 





calf, assistant attorney general, f he 
commission, in which he charged the 
plaintiffs had no right to prosecut: the 
action, that they had failed to Ww 
grounds for the writ of mandamus, and 


that the supreme court had no jurisiic- 
tion in the case. 

The attorneys in the case were ad- 
by Chief Justice Carl D. Wey- 
gandt that briefs should be filed w I 
one week. 


vised 


Some action by the court is exp. 


before it goes on its summer vacati 
7 ¥ 
Fight “Handling” Deduction 
In Oklahoma Refunds 
A. F. Sweeney, Tulsa, Okla., president 
of the Oklahoma Utility Consumers 
League, filed in the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, June 10, a petition asking for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission to pay 
the entire amount of re- 
cently-ordered Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City telephone refunds. The commission 
plans to deduct 10 per cent from the 
refunds being made available by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., to 
cover handling charges, in compliance 
with a recent commission order. 


subscribers 


Mr. Sweeney, in his petition, contends 
that the statute under which the 10 per 
cent fee is assessed does not apply in 
this the legislature, in 1931, 
appropriated $50,000 for the rate in- 
vestigation. 


Case as 


vy 
No Jurisdiction in REA 
Cases, Rules Commission 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion held, June 17, that it has no 
jurisdiction to force a rural 
cooperative to bear part or all of the 
expense of making grounded telephon 
lines metallic in order to eliminaté 
electric inductive interference due to 
close proximity of the power lines. 

The commission signed an order dis- 
missing the application of the South- 
western States Telephone Co. for re- 
lief against the Oklahoma Inter-count) 
Electric Cooperative of Norman, Okla. 
The telephone company operates 
grounded rural lines in Cleveland and 
McClain counties, and the electric co- 
operative is constructing a multi- 
grounded power line which, the tele- 
phone company alleged, will interfere 
seriously with telephone transmission 
by setting up inductive interference. 

The telephone company asked that 
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electric 








t! » electric cooperative be required to 
co nply with a provision of Corporation 
( mmission order No. 11,795 which re- 
quires electric public utilities to bear 
expense of correcting inductive in- 
ference where due to paralleling or 
ssing of power lines with telephone 
‘uits. 
[The commission order of June 17 
nd that the commission is without 
isdiction to regulate the cooperative 
ause it is not a public utility in the 
al sense. 
Che order declared in part: 
‘The service of the power company 
dedicated to and used solely for the 
nefit of its stockholders and members 
1 not for the public generally. 
‘If any grounds exist for which the 
ephone company should have redress, 
is a matter for the courts where the 
wer rests to try the issue and enforce 
y judgment rendered.” 


BENEATH THE WORDS— 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 


AID POPE, the English poet, “Words are like leaves; and where 
N they most abound, much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 
While doing a bit of housecleaning recently I came across some 
very old books on toll instruction in a closet. “Is it possible,” I won- 


Similar rural electrification lines 


have been constructed or are being | 


planned for all parts of the state under 
the federal rural electrification pro- 
gram. In all cases where such lines 
parallel grounded rural telephone lines 
inductive interference with the latter 
lines has been reported or is threatened. 


vv 
Wisconsin Case Appealed 


To State Supreme Court 
Charging that attorneys for the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. wrote the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law set forth 
in the February 26 ruling of Judge A. 
C. Hoppmann in the Dane County Circuit 
Court, at Madison, invalidating rate 
reduction orders, special counsel for the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, 
on June 7, appealed the case to the state 
supreme court. (See TELEPHONY of 
March 5 for abstract of court’s ruling.) 


lowa 








dered as I scanned the pages, “‘that operators were able to interpret 
the instructions and, if so, get the meaning across to subscribers, 
when using the cumbersome, wordy expressions?” No, they could 
not be called expressions but rather a lot of words hooked together 
with commas, semicolons, colons, brackets, periods, and whereases, 
beneath which the meaning intended was completely buried. 

I recalled how chief operators read and re-read word-filled pages, 
seeking the meaning of instructions, before attempting to teach 
operators new methods and phrases. 

After finally deciphering the instruction and teaching operators 
proper usage, it was sprung on poor, defenseless subscribers. They 
either hung up the receiver in disgust while operators were talking 
to them or wanted to know what it was all about. 

“Cut the comedy, operator, and tell me: can you or can you not 
get my party?” snapped a busy hog buyer. That meant getting 
right down to brass tacks and saying: “He is out for an hour. I'll 
call you.” 

Operators knew they should say, according to instruction, “Will 
you talk with anyone else?” But if they tried to work that phrase on 
Mr. Hog Buyer, he would yell, “H No! You know better than 
to ask me that!” 

If they followed up with, “May I try your call later?” 

““N-o-o!”’ Mr. Hog Buyer would roar. 

If they wanted to use all the new routine they might say, “May 
I try your call tomorrow?” 

For reply Mr. Hog Buyer would yell “C-A-N-C-E-L!” and bang 
his receiver. 

And so I took the heavy, cumbersome old toll book down to the 
alley and laid it carefully on a bonfire so it would not topple off and 
scatter the flames in all directions. It had done enough damage 
in firing the tempers of operators and subscribers. 

“Style is the dress of thoughts.” This old toll book instruction 
was all dressed up to go but no one wanted to have anything to 
do with it. 

How the times have changed! 
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Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Steel Strand can be 
spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protect- 
ive zinc coating. The perfect 
adhesion of this tough, ductile 
coating to the wire enables it 
to withstand sharp bending and 
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resisting joints, makes for long- 
er life, lower maintenance costs. 
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requirement 


irold M. Wilkie and D. A. Myse, spe- 
cia! counsel representing the commis- 
sio., also appealed from Judge Hopp- 
menn’s recent refusal to include in the 
record submitted to 
the court by the utility’s attorneys. 

ttorneys Wilkie and Myse contend 
these should be in- 
cluded in the record to compare them 
with the findings and conclusions which 
Judge Hoppmann made. 

idge Hoppmann, in his 


recommendations 


recommendations 


decision, 
cri‘icized the commission because staff 
nembers, who were witnesses in the 
1enrings, wrote parts of the commission 
order of 1936 which 
rates in 96 exchanges by 8 per cent, or 
about $860,000 annually. 

m June 13 Special Counsel Wilkie 
and Myse for the commission turned 


reduced company 


another question in the Wisconsin case 
over to the supreme court. They ap- 
pealed on Judge Hoppmann’s refusal 
to include in the bill of exceptions the 
company attorney’s findings and con- 
clusions of law on the depreciation ques- 
tion. The circuit judge sustained the 
commission’s order for a reduction in 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 12 


1. Write “shortage (amount)” 
in green diagonally across 
the face of the ticket, enter 
on the back of the ticket the 
reason why the charge was 
not collected, and sign your 
personal number. The ticket 
is rated at the full amount 
of the correct charge and is 
referred to the chief oper- 
ator. 

2. Either operator may be re- 
sponsible for repeating the 
message as it is necessary 
to repeat it at the office at 
which both parties can be 
heard satisfactorily. 

3. In such a case it is the trib- 
utary operator’s responsibil- 
ity to make attempts to se- 
cure the called number, and 
when she has secured it, 
reach the calling operator if 
she is not on the line and 
report that she is ready 
with the called number. 

4. The filing time is entered on 
all calls that are not com- 
pleted without delay, on the 
last ticket of a sequence han- 
dled by a CLR operator, on 
all tickets in a sequence 
where tickets are not han- 
dled by CLR operator but 
are sent to a sequence posi- 
tion, and on Report Tickets. 

5. Please refer to preface. 


— 
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the Wisconsin company’s depreciation 
rate, amounting to $500,000 a year, but 
the commission attorneys wish to have 
the high court compare the wording 
cf its decision on that point with the 
ianguage of the company attorneys. In 
their action, the commission attorneys 
in effect contend that the company at- 
torneys’ wording on that point went 
into the decision. 

In his decision of February 26, Judge 
Hoppmann over-ruled and 
temporary commission order of July 5, 
1934, reducing exchange 
rates by 10 per cent, and a final rate 
order of March 24, 
nent reduction of 8 per cent, amounting 
to about $860,000 a year. 


vy 
Utilities Ordered to 
Clarify Customers’ Bills 


Missouri gas, heat, telephone and tel- 
egraph companies have received an or- 
der of the Missouri Public 
Commission to separate service charges 
from commodity charges or sales taxes 
in their bills to customers. An inves- 
tigation started February 15 showed, 
the commission said, that 
panies commingled various charges in 
their bills. 

Under the commission’s order, effec- 
tive May 26, the companies must “show 
on their bills information to enable the 
customer to understand and to check 
the quantity of service charges 
therefor separate and distinct 
charges for any other commodity or a 
tax.” 


enjoined a 
state-wide 


1936, for a perma- 


Service 


some com- 


and 
from 


vv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Washington, D. C. 

May 31: New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted continuance of 
hearing for a period of not less than 
60 days from June 23, in the matter of 
additional charges to operating expense 
account 672 (relief and pensions) in 
the Uniform System of Accounts for 
Telephone Companies, representing 4 
per cent of unfunded actuarial liability 
under the Bell System pension plan 
proposed by certain wire telephone car- 
riers. 


Alabama Public Service Commission 
May 31: Order issued authorizing 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to install community dial 
telephone systems in Cordova and 
Guntersville, with new rates to become 
effective upon such installation. 


California Railroad Commission 

June 7: Initial hearing held in San 
Francisco in the investigation of the 
commission’s general order No. 64-A. 
The purpose of the commission in this 
proceeding was made clear, and a com- 
mittee was formed of the engineers of 
the various utilities and other inter- 
ested parties, together with two com- 
mission engineers, to carry on the de- 





PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
he) tii ait). 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
> 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, 
Financial Investigations, 
and Operation 


Rate Surveys, 
Organization, 
of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit = oy 
for operator's sets at l 4 } 
a new low price — I ] , 
$14.85. No batteries Ff on | tr} 
needed. . ; 

Sent on Trial le 
Schauer Machine Co. Pai 


2060-2068 Reading Road { 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















STURGIS 
OPERATOR CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y 








tail work and report back to the com- 
mission. 

It is the purpose of the present in- 
vestigation to revise the general order 
so that it will embody the subject mat- 
ter of all the supplements, letters and 
interpretations of the order, together 
with rules covering any other problems 
which may be brought up, and reissue 
it for the uniform use of everyone. The 
present form of sections and paragraph 
numbering will not be disturbed as it 
is felt by everyone that the operating 
personnel using the order in their day- 
by-day work have just learned where to 
find the things with which they are con- 
cerned and, therefore, any change in 
the form or numbering of the order 
would involve a long and costly new 
period of education. 

The communication group represen- 
tatives on the general committee are: 
F. A. Gift, of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., representing telegraph com- 
panies; D. I. Cone, representing The 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Southern California Telephone Co.; and 
T. J. Fleming, representing the Cali- 
fornia Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

June 21: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Crossville Telephone 
Co. for a proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Crossville. 

June 22: Hearing on application of 
the Illinois Central Telephone Co. for 
an order approving increased rates for 
local exchange and rural telephone serv- 
ice at Sullivan, to be effective upon the 
installation of certain automatic equip- 
ment and other improvements. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

June 20: The commission took under 
advisement arguments in the intrastate 
toll case of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

New Mexico State Corporation 
Commission 

June 1: Announcement made that 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has agreed to discontinue, 
on the June billing periods, the extra 
charge for handsets of 15 cents month- 
ly, paid by subscribers for a period of 
18 months. 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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New York Public Service Commission 
June 20: Hearing in Albany before 
Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on petition 
of the Upstate Telephone Corp. of New 
York for authority to issue and sell 
$155,000 par amount of common capital 
stock of par value of $100 per share. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

June 13: Authority granted the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. to revise its Tiffin 
exchange tariff to provide for furnish- 
ing seasonal service at Mohawk Lake, 
where a service station, formerly oper- 
ated by an association, was destroyed 
by a storm early in the year. 

June 14: The secretary of the com- 
mission certified a report on the appli- 
cation of the Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co. to revise its tariff at Bryan as 
follows: 

Business individual line, $3.15 to $4; 
business two-party, $2.65 to $3.25; busi- 
ness rural, $2.15 to $2.50; residence 
individual, 2.15 to 50; residence 
four-party, $1.65 to $1.75; residence 
rural, $1.65 to $1.75. 

The company submitted a rate base 
as of June 30, 1937, $273,642.19 and 
the commission’s engineers found $279,- 
525.92 as of December 31, 1937. The 
commission’s audit discloses that under 
the old tariff the company’s income has 
been equivalent to an earning of 4.59 
per cent and that under the proposed 
rates it would be equivalent to 6.05 per 
cent. Thirty days are allowed for 
the filing of objections. 

June 14: Authority granted the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., which 
now has issued and outstanding $1,036,- 
100 of 7 per cent preferred stock, to 
issue and sell at par $40,000 additional 
6 per cent stock to provide for redemp- 
tion of a like amount of the 7 per cent 
stock. 

The authority asked was granted on 
condition that any premium paid to re- 
deem the 7 per cent stock be charged 
against the company’s cash. 





KR 






Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


June 16: Order issued denying ap- 
plication of Troy Simpkins to establish 
Pryor as the transfer point for toll 
business between his toll line from Dis- 
ney and the toll lines of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

June 16: Order issued denying appli- 
cation of the Southwest Telephone Co. 
for a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity to operate a local telephone 
exchange at Jesse, Pontotoc County, 
and confirming the right of Mr. Simp- 
kins to operate an exchange there. 

June 17: Order issued by the com- 
mission holding it has no jurisdiction 
to force a rural electric cooperative to 
bear part or all of the expense of 
making grounded telephone lines metal- 
lic in order to eliminate electric induc- 
tive interference by close proximity of 
the power lines. 

July 6: Hearing on application of 
35 subscribers of the Southwestern 
States Telephone Co., at Noble, asking 
for reopening of the case in which a 
rate increase was authorized at Noble, 
postponed from June 28. 

July 19: Hearing on application of 
Mayor H. H. Hubbart and citizens of 
Beaver, Okla., asking for an investiga- 
tion of alleged inadequate and inacces- 
sible exchange and business office hous- 
ing facilities and services of the South. 





west Associated 
Beaver. 


Telephone Co. at 


Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

June 22: Initial hearings in P ¢ts- 
burgh on complaint of the South | 
Telephone Co. against the Ur 
Farmers Telephone Co. alleging ir va- 
sion of territory. 

June 22: Initial hearing in Pi-ts 
burgh on complaint of Miss Clara } 
row against the Bell Telephone C 
Pennsylvania and the Hopewell I /Jje- 
pendent Telephone Co. concerning 
tension of telephone service. 


=. 


Virginia Corporation Commissio 

June 7: Application filed by e 
Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone 
for approval of a $100,000 15-year b 
issue to be used for refinancing $45,(\( 
in bonds maturing July 1 and for ex- 
tending and improving the compar 
facilities. 

The company has $25,000 in 10-y: 
bonds maturing July 1, together w 
a loan obtained from the First Natio 
Bank of Harrisonburg in 1931. T 
new issue will serve to refinance the 


s 


West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

June 3: Permission granted to t 
Wayne Telephone Co. to discontin 
use of eight miles of telephone lines 
from the town of Wayne to the village 
of East Lynn. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

June 27: Hearing in Oshkosh or 
application of Wisconsin Telephone C 
for authority to buy and the Winne- 
bago County Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to sell certain telephone property to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

June 27: Hearing in Oshkosh on 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for permission to apply its rates in 
effect at Oshkosh to subscribers of the 
Winnebago County Telephone Co. upon 
acquisition of the property of that com 
pany. 

July 7: Hearing in Madison in the 
matter of the state-wide investigation 
on the commissions’ own motion of the 
rates, rules, service, practices, and ac- 
tivities of Wisconsin Telephone Co., in- 
cluding handset rates. 

July 7: Hearing in Madison on com- 
plaint of Louis Podell et al. vs. Wis- 
consin Telephone Co.’s handset rates. 

July 9: Hearing in Madison in the 
investigation, on motion of commission, 
of rules for extension of service and 
line facilities at the exchanges of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. 


Largest Independent 
1 MANUFACTURER 


TELEPHONE 


/ 


BOOTHS 
CHURCHILL 


CABIN E TCO. 
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Obituaries 


\DVANCE, IND.—John M. Sandy, 75 
years old, one of the organizers of the 
first telephone system here, died recent- 
y. He owned a half the 
telephone system here for many years. 
I belonged to the Masonic Lodge, 
Knights Templar, and Scottish Rite. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The fact that Victor 
Krause, former manager of the Albion 
Telephone Co. of Nebraska, was one of 


interest in 


t victims of an airplane accident in 
California mountains was definitely 
established recently when his body, with 
se of eight others, was found after 
ving been missing for more than a 
nth. He was a Lincoln business man. 
LINCOLN, NEB.—George W. Fawell, 
mer local commercial manager here 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
died May 16 at the home of his 
in Highland Park, Chicago. Mr. 
Fawell had a service record of 22 years 
th the company, beginning as a col- 
lector and finishing with the position of 
ipervisor of revenue and disburse- 
ent accounting. He _ retired 


seven 
ars ago. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Mrs. Edith 
Butler Westbrook, one of the first tele- 
hone exchange operators in Oklahoma 
City, died June 17. She was 61 years 
d and had worked in the local ex- 
change when it had less than 200 sub- 
scribers and the operators knew most of 

em by their voices. 

Hope VALLEY, R. I.—John J. Greene, 
for over 40 years manager of the Hope 
Valley Telephone Co. prior to his retire- 
nent eight years ago, died at his home 
here on June 5. He was born in Exeter, 
R. I., in 1856, and was graduated from 
Brown University in 1879. Besides 
being connected with various fraternal 
rganizations, Mr. Greene was presi- 
dent of the Langworthy Public Library. 

LoRTON, VA.—John Sidney Wiley, 
president of the Lorton Telephone Co., 
which he helped organize several years 
igo, died April 27 in Alexandria at a 
hospital after a five-day illness. He 
was 58 years old. 

Mr. Wiley was born September 25, 
1879, and had been active in civic work 
in Fairfax County all of his life. In 





addition to being president of the local 


telephone company, he was appointed 


deputy collector of internal revenue in 


1922 and retired in January, 1934. He 
was an unsuccessful republican candi- 
late for Congress from the Eighth Con- 
gressional District in 1924. 

Mr. Wiley was a member of Occoquan 
Lodge of Masons, member of Scottish 
tite bodies and Acca Temple Mystic 
Shrine and also a member of the Fair- 
fax County Chamber of Commerce. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





" | 
RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT | 


Western Elec. No. 505C Cordless P.B.X 
board with 7 Local Visual Signal 
lines and 3 ring down trunks equipped 
Complete with desk set Opr. set @ $85 

Kellogg No. 115 desk type 


Grabaphone 


hand sets complete with Conductor 
cord less signal set @ 4 
Western Elec No 51CN desk stand 


with W E. Trans & Auto Rec 
complete with dial less signal set @ 


Kellogg No. 2696 type 5-bar 1600 ohm 
Bdg. compact type wall telephones 9 

Stromberg-Carlson No. 896 Pony type 
3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm compacts . s 


Kellogg No. 11 or 12 Grabaphone hand 
set for use with wall type signal set 
complete with 4 Con. cord @ 

L. M. Ericsson Slip type Receivers with 
repolished shell and New 

Leich Monarch or Stromberg-Carlson 
Local or Central Batt. Transmitters 
complete with mouthpieces @ 

Write for Bulletin 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT (¢ 

Not Ine. 
1934 W. 2ist St., Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Ill 


REBUILT 


90 


0. 





TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











TELEPHONES 


(Reconditioned) 


MAGNETO 


Desk—Hand Set—Wall 


COMMON BATTERY 


Desk—Hand Set—Wall 


DIAL 


Desk—Hand Set—Wall 


Write for circulars. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Grounded Transmitters 
Made Metallic 


Western Electric grounded type of 
transmitters, black enameled and 
rebuilt into metallic late style 
with full floating diaphragm sim- 
ilar to the No. 323 or No. 337 
transmitters 

We guarantee to improve the trans- 

mitter 3 decibels and lower the 
battery consumption by 20% on 
all such transmitters we rebuild. 
A trial order solicited, with 
money-back guarantee that the 
work must be satisfactory or may 
be returned at our expense. 

Metallic type of transmitters com- 
pletely rebuilt, each.......... 50 


Full information on request. 


SPECIAL 


Rebuilt in the finest manner 
possible, guaranteed to give 
the same satisfaction in ap- 


pearance and service as a new 
telephone. 
Automatic Electric Co. No. 21 type 
off-center desk stands, arranged 
and wired for, but less dial, each .§ 4.50 
Automatic Electric Co. enclosed 
gong steel ringer boxes with 
booster circuit, straight line ring- 
ers, each eee 
For the set 
Western Electric rebuilt No. 1317 
magneto wallphones, 5-bar, No. 
48 generator, 1600 ohm or 2500 


5.00 
9.00 


ohm No. 38 ringer, complete in 
every 


detail. These phones will 
the same service and ap- 
as new, each 
Common battery test sets for dial 
exchanges, complete with dial 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 





12.00 


5.00 














FOR SALE 











. >) a 

SPECIAL 
3,300 W. E. No. 21-AA, 1 M. F. Condens- 
ers @ 10 cents. New Reliable Electric Co. 
full-length double copper Splicing Sleeves, 
8 B & S copper (.128). Box of 100 Sleeves, 
$1.90. Operators’ Swivel Chairs, like new, 
18”, 20”, 24”, 26” high—$2.75. 

WM. M. MILLER & SONS 

2553 W. Madison St. Chicago 











10-DAY SPECIAL 


Western Electric Common Battery 

sets, No. 20AL Stands, No. 534 1000-ohm 

biased ringer box, $7.50 per set Kellogg 

No. 84 or Western Electric 20AL Stands 

new cords, complete stands, $5.00 W. E 

No. 21L 2 M.F. condensers @ 25« 
Independent 


desk 


each 


Telephone Repair Co., 
1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, Illinois. 








&N 








QUALITY WIRE And CORD 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


Since 1900 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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WE USE RAY-O-VAC BATTERIES 
Ze) Mme) 1c] 41 SUSTAINED SERVICE 


TA TT: 
COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO. 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 


nut hous- 
ing. Locks An 
chor firmly on 
rod. Rod can 
not slip thru 
Anchor when 
being installed 


Engineers appreciate 
Everstick features which 
assure safety, long life 
and ease of installation 
in any soil condition, 


A complete line with 3 
types of expanding An- 
chors and rigid types of 
Cone Anchors. All sizes 
and holding capacities. 
Write for Everstick |lit- 
erature, including new 
folder on Rural Electrifi- 
cation Lines. 


THE EVERSTICK 
ANCHOR CO. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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Philco Storage Batteries 
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ALL TYPES OF FRAMING 


Complete facilities enable The Wood Pre- by lack of equipment, experience, or man- 


serving Corporation to handle framing jobs power. The Wood Preserving Corporation 


of all kinds with a maximum of speed and maintains modern plants at points ideally 


efficiency. There are no delays occasioned located for efficient service. 


The Pick of the Pines for Better Poles 


Below—An unusual type of framing on creosoted pine poles for shipment to Hawaii. 
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Sales Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Charleston, S$. C. Chicago, Ill. Columbia Park, O. Denver, Colo. Houston, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 


Marietta, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. Montgomery, Ala. Nashua, N.H. Newport, Del. New York, N.Y. Phi-adelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Reed City, Mich. St. Lovis, Mo. Superior, Wis. Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas 
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NORTH “ALL-RELAY” HAS COME TO STAY 


o> oot 


ECONOMY OF OPERATION IS EXPRESSED NOT SO 
MUCH IN EQUIPMENT FIRST-COST AS IN REDUCTION 
OF MAINTENANCE EXPENSE. 


NORTH "ALL-RELAY" EQUIPMENT HAS THE LOWEST 
KNOWN FACTOR OF MAINTENANCE. THIS HAS BEEN 
PROVEN IN HUNDREDS OF NORTH '‘"'ALL-RELAY" 
INSTALLATIONS FOR THE PAST TWO DECADES. 


FIRST INTRODUCED IN EXCHANGES OF LESS THAN 100 
LINES, ITS PROVEN ADVANTAGES HAVE PROMPTED ITS 
APPLICATION IN PROGRESSIVELY LARGER EXCHANGES. 


TODAY THE NORTH COMPANY IS_ INSTALLING ITS 
"“ALL-RELAY" EQUIPMENT IN 10,000 LINE SIZES. 


There Must Be A Reason! 


IASON 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
GALION, OHIO 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN “’ALL-RELA Y“”’ 








